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In announcing that the four Protestant churches 
of a village within a few miles of its cffice are to be 
closed until September, the Springfield Republican 
suggests that “this leaves a large community in 
which there are likely to be funerals.” We should 
think there would be funerals there; for who would 
want to live in such a place as that? 

It does not take an active evangelist long to get 
at work, even if he has just landed from an ocean 
voyage in midsummer. Mr. Sankey arrived in New 
York last Saturday, and he being met there by Mr. 
Moody, the two evangelists, the next day, helped 
Mr. C. W. Sawyer in two of his gospel temperance 
sersic:s in the Cooper Union. Both of the evange- 
lists are in good health, and of course received a 
hearty welcome when they thus, after many months, 
appeared once more as fellow-workers. 


There is nothing like large expectations as a stim- 
ulus to large endeavors. Ambition is not only the 
last infirmity of a noble mind; it is also the first 
conception of a wide-awake boy. He wants to be a 
man, and he intends to be. His longing is not only 
for new boots, but for seven-league ones in his strides 
toward manhood. “How old are you, my boy?” 
asked a New England lady of a little fellow whose 
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expression and every movement showed that he was 
intent on getting on in the world. “ Five years old, 
and going on ten,” was the quick reply. That’s it, 
boys! When you are five, remember that you are 
going on ten; when you are ten, that you are going 
on twenty. It is said of Isaac, that “he went for- 
ward and grew;” or as the margin gives it, “ he went 
going.” Every child of promise goes in that way. 
He gces going; he doesn’t go standing still. “ Be 
sure you're right, then go ahead.” 

Persons are often in doubt whether they are just 
where they belong in the world. They wish they 
could be sure as to the place of duty. Then they 
could stand firm at any and every cost. It is not 
easy to give such persons all the helps they desire on 
this point; but one thing may be safely said to them: 
They have no call to stand for a single minute in the 
doorway of a church, a hotel, a store, an office, or 
any public building or room whatsoever. There they 
are a.ways out of place. It may be their duty to 
stand still before they reach that doorway ; cr afier 
they have passed through it. Butit is always wrong 
for them to stand in the doorway for a single half- 
minute—to look out, to look up and down the street, 
to look back, to wait for somebody else, to ponder ia 
their minds whether they shall go out or stay in, or 
which way they shall turn when they are outside. 
The instant.they are at the doorway they ought to 
go through it. Oae of the commonest sins in this 
world, and one of the most inexcusable, is blocking 
the doorway of a place of public resort. The sinners 
who do this go not in or out themselves, and those 


-who would pa:s through they hinder. 


It is a good deal easier to buy a possession than it 
is to make a right use of it; fora man may be the 
legal owner of something which he is utterly unable 
to use for his own advantage or that of anybody else. 
It is told of Whistler, the painter, that he once hap- 
pened to see, in the studio of a fellow artist, one of 
his own piciures, which had been sold by him long 
before. His eye fell on the canvas, and, after look- 
ing at it for a moment, he seized a palette and brush 
and began to retouch the picture. “ How will the 
owner like it?” asked his astonished friend. “ Why,” 
said Whistler, “you don’t fancy a man owns a pic- 
ture simply because he has bought it!” Whether or 
not Mr. Whistler had a right to retouch his old 
work, it is certain that he told the truth when he 
made a sharp distinction between buying and owning. 
If you have bought a picture, or a library, or a 
house, or a pew in church, or any other possession, do 
not think that you have given it to your life or your 
soul merely because you have paid your money for it. 
He who makes the fullest use of God’s gifts is their 
real owner, for property does not become possession 
until the proprietor becomes the master. 


In estimating the value of a life, it is not enough 
to ask what one has done; we must also inquire what 
one has lived for—what was the real origin and 
motive of his life-work. Says the recently issued 
biography of that godly man, Count de Gasparin: 
“ It is impossible to know a man thoroughly, without 
knowing the source where all his actions have origi- 
nated, and whence he has derived all his heat and 
light. In the case of Gasparin it was the Bible ; and 
in this generous soil were all the fibres of his moral 
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being planted.” But while the true source and 
impelling power of a man’s life must be discovered 
before his character can be rightly estimated, it is to 
be found by no long labor of search. We do not 
need to wait for a biographer to hunt it up for us. It 
is evident on the surface. Ifa man is living for the 
gratification of personal ambition, it is useless for him 
to pose as a philanthropist. If social gayeties are 
the real delights of a woman’s existence, she does not 
make us think her a literary lady, though she heap 
her table with English reviews or German romances. 
The world judges us better than we know, for though 
its hands may feel the hands of Esau, its ears distin- 
guish the voice of Jacob. 


The coffee-house and cocoa-room movement seems 
to be making progress in England; four new rooms 
having been opened in London last month. The 
Earl of Shaftesbury, as usual, is helping along the 
work; but Mr. Gladstone, it seems, does not favor the 
movement, and has expressed his cpinion that coffee- 
rooms would be more injurious than ale-houses to the 
lower classes of Great Britain, We are interested, 
therefore, in awaiting the progress of the experiment. 
Since ale-houses are directly responsible for the occur- 
rence, among the English poor, of such things as 
wife-beating, child-starving, theft, arzon, adultery, 
and parricide, the mind is rather unwilling, at first, 
to think of the worse deeds which, in the opinion of 
the ex-premier, are likely to follow the introduction 
of coffze and cocoa. What if, infuriated by choco- 
late-and-milk, the London poor thould sack the coffze- 
houses themselves, and a maddened crowd should 
pour streams of coffee and tea into the gutters, so that 
their very children should lap them up, as they 
lapped up alcohol in the milder riots of earlier days! 
But Mr. Gladstone is a friend of social science, and 
perhaps he will yet be willing that, in the interests 
of social science, a trial should be given to so desper- 
ate an experiment, even, as the partial substitution of 
coffee for ale as a beverage for the working-classes of 
England. 





THE ONE WEAPON. 


The pieces of armor recommended in the B.ble to 
the Christian soldier are various; but there is only 
one weapon named. Helmet, breastplate, girdle, 
sandals, and shield are called for, to enwrap and pro- 
tect the soldier's person ; but the single weapon to be 
wielded by him is “ the sword cf the Spirit, which is 
the word of God.” This suggests, that it is a more 
difficult, a more complex, thing, to take care of a 
Christian while he is fighting than to do God’s work 
in the fight. And there are other suggestions in the 
pregnant fact. 

The fight to which the Christian soldier is sum- 
moned is God’s fight. The enemies that the Chrie- 
tian soldier must meet are God’s enemies. The plan 
of the. entire campaign, and its direction, are from 
God. The regulation uniform and the armament are 
of God’s prescribing. If, therefore, there were no 
other reason than this, it is sufficient for us to kniw 
that God has commanded the Christian soldier to 
use various picces of armor, and only one weapon. 
Whether we can sce the wisdom of this or not, we 
may be sure that there is not a piece of armor too 
many; nor any lack in the arming. It is the 
plain duty of every Christian soldier to “ pat on the 
whole armor of God ”—every portion of it, from above 
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the head to below the feet ; and to take as his weapon 
for every fight “the sword of the Spirit which is the 
word of God”—that weapon, and that alone. . 

Young David knew enough not to lumber himself 
with any surplus arms or armor when he had a giant 
to battle. One weapon to swing, and the freedom to 
swing it, were all he asked for. Any addition to the 
regulation uniform and armament in God’s army is 
sure to lumber the best and bravest soldier of the 
host. If you have a skeptical ecientist to meet, wield 
the sword of the Spirit against him. If you go for 
him with geology rather than with Genesis, you are 
in more danger than he is. You can never do- such 
service wiih the ragged rocks as David did with the 
“smooth pebbles.” Bat with David’s faith you can 
use God’s word “like a hammer that breaketh the 
rock in pieces.” It is not by reasoning about God, 
but by heralding the truth from God, that “the dis- 
puter of this world” is to be silenced. “ For after 
that in the wi:dom of God the world by [its] wisdom 
knew not God [could not find him out in that way], 
it pleased God by the foolishness of preaching [the 
simplicity of heralding] to save them that believe” 
the heralded truth ; and nothing that you can add to 
God’s word will make it materially wiser or more 
potent. As Spurgeon has said, “ Winding colored rib- 
bons about the sword of the Spirit will never sharpen 
its edge.” 

And so in every form of fighting. If you have 
worldly attractions to contend with, there is nothing 
to set over against them like the words of Scripture. 
“More to be desired are they than gold, yea than 
much fine gold: sweeter also than honey and the 
honeycomb.” There are no such stories for children 
as Bible stories, whether told in the home circle, or 
the Sunday-school, or by the wayside. If the enemy 
is spiritual darkness, “the commandment is a lamp, 
and the law is light;” if it is spiritual ignorance, 
“the testimony of the Lord is eure, making wise the 
simple ;” if it is spiritual hunger, “the sincere milk 
of the word” will ratisfy the feebler ones, and its 
“strong meat” of doctrine will prove wholezome “ to 
them that are of full age, even those who by reason 
of use have their senses exercised to discern both 
good end evil.” If the enemy is impurity, “the 
words of the Lord are pure words;” “every word 
of God is pure ;” and the vilest may be made “ clean 
through the word.” If the enemy is barrenness, 
“the seed is the word of God ”—which shall “ bring 
forth fruit, some thirty fold, some sixty, and some an 
hundred.” If the enemy is sorrow, or anxiety, or 
doubt, “ the statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing 
the heart,” and with them are “exceeding great and 
precious promises.” Whatever opposes us, the word 
of God is the one weapon with which we are to give 
it battle. This alone will prove of any service. 
This will be found sufficient. 

But is a Christian preacher or teacher to study 
nothing besides the Bible? Is he to give no atten- 
tion to other science, or to other literature, or to men 
and things as they are to be learned elsewhere than 
in the inspired record? Certainly he is. It is his 
duty to study things new and old; to study history, 
to study science, to study literature, to study his 
fellows on every side. But all this study is not to 
take the place of Bible study; nor are any of its 
results to be substituted for the declarations of the 
written word of God. He is to become acquainted 
in such ways with the field in which he fights, with 
the enemies he is to encounter, with the weapons 
employed against him; and with the wise and grace- 
ful handling of the sword which God has given him 
to wield. But when he has learned all that can be 
learned of men and their ways; of their weaknesses 
and follies ; of their temptations and their struggles ; 
of their errors, their longings, and their needs ;—he 
is to be surer than ever that in all battling with them, 
or for them ; in meeting his enemies or theirs, enemies 
within, or enemies without ; the one effactive weapon 
is that which God’s wisdom has supplied. 

In the hands of one who knows his enemies, and 
who is familiar with his weapon, there is no limit to 


the efficiency of “ the sword of the Spirit;” “ for 
the word of God is quick and powerful, and sharper 
than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the 
dividing asunder of soul and epirit, and of the joints 
and marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart.” 


HONESTY OF OPINION. 

A very emall part of any person’s knowledge, 
upon which his opinions are based, can be obtained 
by personal observation. We must in many things, 
in most things, follow the lead of others, and accept 
their statements and conclusions. The most indus- 
trious of men can £e3 but a small part of the world’s 
surface ; can know but a small number of its inhabi- 
tants ; can study but little of its history; can read 
but a few of its books; and can pursue original in- 
vestigations in but a corner or two of its fields of 
learning. Even in formiog estimates of character, 
or in building up one’s own religious life, we must 
make the largest use of the testimonies of others. 
He who refuses to benefit by that which he has not 
done himself, must speedily starve body, mind, and 
soul, 

But this is by no means the abandonment of per- 
sonal independence of thought and action. We must 
take what other people offer us, or what the whole 
world contributes to our stock of ideas, for what it is 
worth, always preserving uncorrupted the integrity 
of that inner court of personal decision which must, 
under God, give the final verdict, so far as each 
individual is concerned. The general agreement of 
the best men on any subject is likely to be trust- 
worthy, but it is never infallible. If it were, there 
would never have been any Christian religion, any 
spread of learning, any social progress. 

It is always true that there is no advantage what- 
ever in pretending to like what you do not like, to 
believe what you do not believe, to accept what you 
do not accept. If a book or a picture does not ap- 
prove itself to you, by all means say 80, though it be 
the work of a Shakespeare or a Rembrandt. If you 
prefer negro minstrelsy to B2ethoven’s symphonies, 
admit it at once. If the persons and society of good 
people are unendurable t» you, acknowledge the fact. 
There is hope for candor, where there is no hope for 
pretense. If you are sick, you cannot cure yourself 
by making believe that you are well. 

Refusals to accept a popular verdict have other 
advantages than that of enabling one to realize his 
own position. It may be a positive step in advance. 
Let us take asingleexample. Shakespeare’s position 
as the world’s greatest author is practically unchal- 
lenged. But shall we therefore accept all Shake- 
speare at the expense of our intelligence of mind 
and purity of soul? Shall we come to the opinion of 
that critic who gravely expressed his conclusion that 
it was “impossible to think of Shakespeare as a mere 
man”? Such adulation as this blunts the moral 
sense and stultifies the intellect. If you think, as any 
thoughtful and pure-minded person in this age of the 
world ought to think, that some of Shakespeare’s 
playa are clumsy in construction, untrue to nature, 
and grossly iadecant, then say so, though society 
ostracize you for your opinion. Do not be a slave to 
wrong fashions and corrupt codes, whether in morals, 
or literature, or art, or character. Dare, like 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, to say, if modern sculpture 
must be nude sculpture, “let the art perish as one 
that the world has done with, as it has done with 
many other beautiful things that belonged to an 
earlier time.” Dare, like Hawthorne, to assert that 
this or that modern artist “smites me with vast ad- 
miration, while I am continually turning away dis- 
appointed from the landscapes of the most famous 
among the old masters, unable to find any charm or 
illusion in them.” 

Of course there is a false independence, an inde- 
pendence of eccentricity, of pride, of self-will. It is 
really as dishonest as the most humble subserviency 
to received opinion. But there is no danger of mis- 





taking such sham independence for genuine honesty 


of conclusion. The small soul betrays iteelf at once, 
whether it be in slavery or in a make-believe freedom. 
The large soul accepts the good and rejects the bad, 
according as its own conscience apprehends them. 
It ever tries to be candid, and it always strives to 
conquer prejudice. It seeks truth in new things or 
old. Therefore it knows what it pretends to know, 
and never builds save on firm ground. It is, of course, 
fallible and imperfect, but its honesty always werks 
toward perfection and beauty in the future, rather 
than imperfection and ugliness in the past. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS, 


Tastes vary concerning modes of Sunday-school organ- 
ization and methods of Sunday-school work. It is not 
for any of us to say that the way we like best is the way 
for all. Some want very little machinery; others want 
very much. Machinery is nothing in and of itself in the 
kingdom of God; but God can use machinery for the 
accomplishment of vast gocd in hiskingdom. A Sunday- 
school with the completest machinery, but without true 
spiritual power, is worthless in comparison with a Sun- 
day-school lacking machinery and having spiritual life. 
Oa the other hand a Sunday-school with complicated 
machinery, ‘“‘ wheels within wheels,” having “the spirit 
of the living creature” within the wheels, is vestly to be 
preferred to a Sunday-school without either wheels or 
motive-power. Take, fcr example, the matter of class 
names and class mottoes and class banners. A plan which 
pleases well and works admirably in one locality, or with 
one sort of people, would be quite out of place and out 
of keeping in another community. “Let not him that 
eateth despise him that eateth not.” “ Let every man 
[who has charge of a Sunday-school| be fully persuaded 
in his own mind” concerning the best plan for Ais 
Sunday-school, all things considered. Here is a call from 
South Carolina for information in the direction already 
spoken of: 

Please be so kind as to send me several names appropriate for 
Sunday-school classes; or if you have a printed list, you can 
send that instead. 

The habit of naming classes and giving them appro- 
priate mottoes has been a common one for many years. 
Tt has been most in vogue in connection with Sunday- 
school missionary organizations. However early it may 
have originated (and we think it was knowa before 
Chicag> was settled, therefore its beginning cannot be 
claimed here), it was first brought into general prominence 
by the Rev. Dr. Richard Newton, in reports of his re- 
markable work in the Sunday-school of St. Paul's Epis- 
copal Church, of Philadelphia. There are full lists of 
class names and mottoes in various local Surday-school 
manuals which have been issued from time to time. One 
of the earlier of these was the “ Lee Avenue Sabbath- 
school Manual,” published in 1857, from the school in 
Brooklyn of which the Rev. Dr. Eggleston is now pastor. 
From this manual], which we suppose is not now in ¢ reu- 
lation, we give a few specimen nemes and mottoes : 
MODEST WORKERS. 

“ Let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth.” 
CHEERFUL GIVERS. 

“God loveth a cheerful giver.” 

LITTLE TRAVELERS. 

We look “for a city which hath foundations, whose builder 

and maker is God.” 
THE CADETS. 

‘Put on the whole armor of God.” 
BEACON LIGHTS. 

“Let your light so shine before men, that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven.” 
ONWARD AND UPWARD. 

“‘ Let us go on unto perfection.” 

YOUTHFUL DISCIPLES, 

“We love him because he first loved us.” 
Do SOMETHINGS, 

““Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might,” 
LIvTLE BY LITTLE. 

“Who hath despised the day of small things ?” 

THE MUSTARD SEEDS. 

“ Which indeed is the least of all seeds. 
THE CO-WORKERS. 

Be ye “ laborers together with God.” 
LITTLE SAMUELS, 

“Here am I,” 


| HANDFUL OF CORN, 


“There shall be an handful of corn in the earth upon the top 
of the mountains; the fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon.” 
THE CONQUERORS. 





“Tn all these things we are more than conquerors, through 
him that loved us.” 
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THAT WHICH IS BEHIND. 


BY M. K. A. 8. ‘4 
* And fill up that which is behind of the afflictions of Christ.""—Col. 1: 24, 


Unto his children, Jesus gives 

A sorrow’s crown, for him, to wear,— 
One burden all unlike the rest, 

Since therein he once had no share. 


Strange words—and even stranger thought, 
But yet to inspiration due: 

We “‘ fill up that which is behind” 
Of all the sufferings Jesus knew! 


Some sorrows even he our Lord, 

Though “ Man of sorrows,” could not know: 
The maid’s, bereaved of her love, 

Or anguished reason’s overthrow 


We are thy body, Lord, and what 
As man thou didst not undergo, 
Thy suffering members still supply 
To “fill up” what thou didst forego. 


And yet, in all we do or bear, 
O Saviour! thou art one with us; 

The “ first-fruits” thou, our Easter Lord, 
We, as thy members, perfect thus. 


And so—oh! mystery of love— 

‘Tis ours to prove by kindred mind, 
This deepest fellowship with thee, 

“ And fill up that which is behind.” 


My Lord! if thou shouldst ever give 
To me, such honor for thy sake, 

Let thine own spirit fill my soul, 
Her baptism of fire to take! 





THE NEW REVISION PREPARED FOR. 
BY PROF M. B. RIDDLE, D.D., 
Or THE BIBLE REVISION COMMITTEE. 

In a year, at farthest, the Revision of the New Testa- 
ment will be finisked. Publication will probably speedily 
fullow. Those who have been fer so many years devoting 
a large share of their time to this work naturally begin 
to consider the result cf such publication. Criticism, 
wire and unwise, honest and prejudiced, may certainly be 
expected. In many cases the perusal will be a test of 
the real submission cf the reader to God’s word; in 
others, hasty judgment, mainly the result of ignorance, 
will find expression in words of praise or blame, alike 
undiscriminating. 

There can be no doubt that many circumstances have 
c mbined to prepare the way for a favorable reception of 
the Revision. That the work was begun at all; that it 
has been unchecked, in its beginnings and progress alike, 
by ecclesiastical deliberations; that such harmony has 
prevailed among those engaged in the task, and that 
consequently there has been such remarkable unanimity 
in results,—all these things are propitious. 

But for the circulation among the mass of Bible readers, 
nothing has been a better preparation than the seven 
years’ study of the Scriptures brought about by the Iater- 
national series of Sundsy-school lessons. The faults of 
this method of Bible study have been frequently noted, 
and this closing year of the series has naturally called for 
special attention to the obvious objections. Bat nothing 
has ever acccmplished more for the study cf the Bible in 
America. The Reformation, perhaps, did more for 
Europe, but no method has succeedzd more fully in 
directing a mass of minds to the exact words and mean- 
ing of the Scriptures. With all the defects in the helps 
published, it has been poasible to circulate large editions 
of notes by competent scholars, which have presented to 
the Sunday-school teacher facts that were unknown, 
twenty-five years sgo, to the average pastor. The Ravision 
seeks to present, in the emendations adopted, the same 
facts already emphasized in commentaries, notes, etc. 
Furthermore, the methods adopted have encouraged a 
desire to know the exact thoughts, and to value exact- 
ness in words because it leads to exactness in thought. 
The habit of mind thus cultivated is exceedingly favor- 
able to an unbiased reception of the Ravision. As we 
now rejoice in the providential orderings which led the 
way to the universal acceptance of King James’s version, 
so our descendants may mark the many circumstances 
which paved the way for the success of this last monu- 
ment of patient labor “in the word.” The uniform les- 
sons for Sanday-:chools will doubtless be regarded as not 
the least potent pioneer in the pathway of its triumph. 

THE CHRISTIAN ARMOR. 


BY CHARLES 8S, ROBINSON, D D. 


It might be conjectured that one, who for a long time 
was accustomed to wear a chain binding his wrist to the 
wrist of a soldier of the Roman army, and so was kept in 
the constant companionship and observation of a man in 





full military dress—it might be corjectured that such a 
one, when fashioning a formal letter by an amanuensis, 
would become figurative on occasion, and introduce what 
he saw into what he wrote. So the peculiar vividness of 
description, and the pserticularity of detail, which we 
meet in the famous passage of Paul’s epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, would find easy explanation from his imprison- 
ment, . 

1. It begins with a call to arms—a ringing challenge to 
soldierly bearing and cours geous exploit: “ Finally, my 
brethren, be strong in the Lord, and in the power of his 
might.” 

Religious life is sometimes called “ peace in believing.” 
Christ bids souls to come unto him that they might find 
“rest.” All this has a welcome and an intelligible mean- 
ing. Bat surely that Christian will make a vast mistake 
who forces such comforting expressions as these into un- 
due and strange employment. There is nowhere in this 
world any peace which is not a conquered peace; and 
this comes after conflict. The soldiers of the cross do not 
enlist to go at once into the hospital, or sit around the 
door of a sutler’s tent. 

Hence our Lerd puts in his well-known and often- 
quoted warning to all those who start to follow him that 
they shall intelligently understand, and then deliberately 
decide, what to do: “ What king going to make war 
against another king, sitteth not down first, and consult- 
eth whether he be able with ten thousand to meet him 
that cometh against him with twenty thousand? Or else, 
while the other is yet a great way off, he sendeth an 
ambaseage, and desireth conditions of peace. So likewise, 
whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not all that he 
hath, he cannot be my disciple.” 

It is to be feared that too much stress is laid upon the 
emotional and experimental part of piety in this easy 
day of ours, Too many young princes go off into danger- 
cus Zalu-land for curious inquiry or mere love of adven- 
ture. There was (so we are told) once an English poet, 
who took position in a lofty tower that he might see a 
real battle. He seems to have had great prosperity, for 
the world has not yet done praising his versified descrip- 
tion of the rushing onset, the tumult, and the carnage, 
“by Iser rolling rapidly.’ Now nobody need hope to 
become acquainted with the solemn realities of life by 
merely gazing out upon it from a protected belfry, as 
Campbell did on Hohenlinden field. We cannot make a 
poem out of it. There are awful certainties of exposure, 
and necessities of attack, which disdain figures and 
rhythms of mere music. And moreover, we are combat- 
ants, not spectators; we are in the onset, and the shock is 
at hand. “There is no discharge in that war.” 

2. It is best to avoid all confusion at once, and ascer- 
tain who are our adversaries; specially, who leads on 
the host. Here the apostle speaks clearly, if only people 
wou'd listen: “ Pat on the whole armor of God, that ye 
may be able to stand sgainst the wiles of the devil.” 

“Two kingdoms,” said Ignatius Loyola, “divide the 
world; the kingdom of Immanuel, and the kingdom of 
Satan.” This the whole Bible admits; but nowhere can 
there be found even so much as one text which intimates 
that Christ and the devil are on equal terms. Satan is 
a created being; he had a maker, and he now has aruler. 
He wages at present only a permitted warfare for a 
limited season. His outsets are well called “ wiles,” for 
he shuns open fields, and deals best in ambuscades and 
secret plots. ‘ Satan himself is transformed into an angel 
of light.” 

Next to that recorded picture in the opening of the 
Book of Job, perhaps the most graphic which we find in 
the Scriptures is that of the prophet Zechariah: “ And 
he showed me Joshua the high priest standing before the 
angel of the Lord, and Satan standing at his right hand 
to resist him. And the Lord said unto Satan, The Lord 
rebuke thee, O Satan; even the Lord that hath chosen 
Jerusalem rebuke thee: is not this a brand plucked out 
of the fire?” Justas in a court-martial, two men appear 
in order to manage a suit after quick arrest of some 
derelict subaltern, so here a poor accused being seems to 
be put on trial. A divine advocate—even Jesus Christ 
the righteous, the true historic angel of the Lord—labors 
to defend him; while another, the accuser of his 
brethren, is allowed to hinder and interrupt, springiog 
technicalities in the way of progress, wresting the evm 
dence, pleading false issues, suborning witnesses, tamper- 
ing with testimony, mutilating records, disturbing the 
tribunal with vociferous objections, until the presiding 
judge will bear it no longer, but in true commiseration for 
the cu!prit bursts out, “ The Lord rebuke thea, O Satan!” 

It would seem as if the careful apostle had been afraid 
his military language might be construed literally; for 
he adds a word of warning, lest any one should suppose 
that the faith which Christ eame to establish should be 





propagated by force of arms: “ For we wrestle not against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities, against powers, 
against the rulers of the darkness of this world, against 
spiritual wickedness in high places.” And in another 
chapter, he gives a hint from the oppcsite direction; if 
our foes are spiritua), then our resistance is to be spiritual 
also: “‘The weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but 
mighty through God, to the pulling down of strongholds ; 
casting down imaginations, and every high thirg that 
exalteth itself against the knowledge of God, and bringing 
into captivity every thought to the obedience of Christ.” 

There is awful force in the expression, “the devil ard 
his angels; ” for it shows us Satan is not alone in his 
work. He is the prince fiend of a fiendish clan, I have 
scmewhere seen a picture on which was represented a 
human soul in its hour of confi'ct. It was as if the in- 
visible world had for a moment been made visible by the 
rare skill of the artist. There, around the tried and 
anxious man, these emissaries of Satan wera gathered. 
Dim, ethereal forms luridly shone out on every side. One 
might see the tempting cffer of a crown over his head ; 
but he would have to examine quite closely before he 
could discover how each braided bar of gold in the diadem 
was twined in so as to conceal a lurking fiend in the 
folds. Then there was just visible a serpent with demo- 
niac eyes coiled in the bottom of the goblet from which 
he wis invited to drink. Foul whisperers were plying 
either ear. There were baleful fires of lust in the 
glances of thore who sought his companionship. A 
beautiful angel drew nigh; but a skeleton of death could 
be traced beneath the white robes he had stolen. I cannot 
say it was a welcome picture; but certainly there was a 
lesson init. Among the noisy critics who gaily pro- 
nounced on its characteristics, I noticed there was one 
thoughtful man who-turned aside and wept. Perhaps he 
knew what it meant. 

3. Is there no defense against all this? Surely, every 
Christian remembers the armor which Paul catalogues 
in detail: ‘“‘ Wherefore take unto you the whole armor of 
Gcd, that ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, 
and having done all, to stand. Stand therefore, having 
ycur loins girt about with truth, and having on the 
breastplate of righteousness; and your feet shod with the 
preparation of the gospel of peace; and above all, taking 
the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to quench 
all the fiery darts of the wicked. And take the helmet of 
salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, which is the word 
of God.” 

So picturesque is this exhortation that one could almost 
believe that Paul simply ran his eyes over the military 
man at his side, and told his amanuensis to spiritualize 
the articles of his equipment. For every one now knows 
that this whole list of shield and shoes, girdle and breast- 
plate, helmet and sword, may be, in the old paintings, 
found upon the person of each soldier in the Roman 
legions. 

Most elderly peop'e will remember the kindling ot 
heroic ardor they had in their early days, when they con- 
templated Christian in the few illustrations of Pilgrim’s 
Progress as he emerged from the Palace Beautiful. He 
had been shown into the armory at the begianing of his 
visit, and seen all the rare weapons of antiquity, from 
Shamgar’s ox-goad to Jael’s nail. But when he was to 
go on his journey again, the three discreet damsels clad 
him with ‘‘all manner of furniture which their Lord had 
provided for pilgrims.” Few readers will ever forget how 
different the brave man looked in the pictures after that. 
He had struggled up the hill D_fficulty in flowing robes 
which to our critical eyes seemed effeminate. But now 
he appeared in the road wearing the conspicuous head- 
piece of a warricr, almost as fierce as Greatheart himself 
in pursuit of the giants. Down into the Valley of 
Humiliation he walked courageously for his historic 
fight with A pollyon. 

Concerning this panoply, before we leave John Bunyan, 
perhaps it may be well to nots three points which this 
prince of dreamers has plainly made. First, he calls us 
to observe that Christian, in all his splendid accouter- 
ment, had been provided with no armor for /is back, so 
that he felt it necessary, when the bellowing fiend drew 
near, “to venture and stand his ground,” since to turn 
would give him greater advantage to pierce with darts. 

Then, in the enumeration of weapons, Bunyan men- 
tions “all prayer” as one which possessed great value 
and efficiency. For myself, I acknowledge that in my 
youth I was greatly curious to know what this pari of the 
armor could be. I think I understand more abcu: it 
now, since I have been in the confilct. 

And then, Bunyan shows us that in all the panoply 
Chris‘ian wore, there was only one thing for attack; the 
rest was for mere defanse. The sword proved to be the 
man’s reliance; for when Apollyon had him fairly down, 
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it was only with his great two-edged sword that he gave 
the fiend a “deadly thrust” which turned the battle; 
“then, indeed, he did smile and look upward!” 

4. 89 I judge we may prcfitably devote a little more 
study to the description of this weapon—‘“ the sword of 
the Spirit, which is the word of God.” 

It is to be supposed that all true Christians admit the 
truth of that military maxim,—the best defense is a swift 
attack, 

When our Lord was tempted in the wilderness, he did 
nothing more than just quote Scripture. He pressed 
Satan so vigorously that he began to quote Scripture too, 
Three texts of Deuteronomy—a book which skeptics are 
trying their best nowadays to get rid of—defeated the 
adversary finally. Jesus might have used any other form 
of deliverance, but he chose that in order that we who 
were to come after might know the devil could be cer- 
tainly defeated withthat. “The word of Gcd is quick, 
and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged sword, 
piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, 
and of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart.” 

Apollos was an experienced and adroit swordsman, 
he was “ mighty in the Scriptures.” To have a weapon 
in one’s hand that is certain to pierce the scales of 
Apollyon every thrust, is of itself enough to make every 
one valiant. Most of us have been told the child’s story 
about a mysterious sword which had in its construction a 
kind of life of its own. It was put in the hand of a 
coward in order to work his cure. When he tried to run 
away, it kept him right up to the front of the battle. 
Whenever he attempted to fling it from him, it c'ung to 
his grasp. Whenever he sought to slink out of sight 
and hide the bright blade in the folds of his uniform, of 
itself it would leap from the scabbard, and begin smiting 
the first fue it could touch. By and by, he learned to put 
confidence in it; for he perceived he never could be 
beaten as long as that invincible bilt was in his hand. 

Such a weapon is this “sword of the Spirit, which is 
the word of God.” It will of itself fight, it will of itself 
cor quer, and in the end it will defend and deliver every 
brave man who trusts it. “I will fight you,” said a hard- 
fisted man once to the saintly Hewitson. “ Very well,” 
replied he quietly, taking his Testament from his pocket ; 
“just wait till I get out my sword.” 

It seems to me that this is what so interests us in the 
private Bibles of experienced and old veterans of the 
cross. Marked and worn, bearing tokens of use, they 
fall into our hands ; how reverently we look upon them ! 
Anybody would touch Whitefield’s Bible gently, and tura 
over its pages with tenderness, Then there is the old 
family Bible, and our mother’s Bible. A!l these make us 
think of those days when Scandinavian heroes hung up 
their historic swords as symbols of prowess among the 
statues of the demi-gods in the halls of the Walhalla, 

5. Thus have we been passing through this military 
pageant; we have heard the call to conflict; we have 
recognized the adversary; we have seen the armor; we 
have touched the weapon. There is nothing left to us 
now but the comradeship; quietly does the pictured 
scene vanish; the words of this beloved apostle, as he 
closes the stirring passage, are pathetic and calm: 
“ Praying always with all prayer and supplication in the 
Spirit, and watching thereunto with all perseverance and 
supplication for all saints: and for me, that utterance 
msy be given unto me, that I may open my mouth boldly, 
to make known the mystery of the gospel, for which I 
am an ambassador in bonds; that therein I may speak 
boldly, as I ought to speak.” 

No Christian fights the great campaign alone. Around 
him are many soldiers who lift the same banner, keep the 
same step in marching, follow the same Leader, bear the 
same perils, and sing the same song. Paul is not too 
proud to ask that he may be remembered among the 
brethren when they pray. He desires to fight the good 
fight, and keep the faith unto the end. He had written 
arecord of which he did not need to be ashamed. Would 
they please pray for him now? 

How much old soldiers always love each other! They 
are the gentlest men always who are the bravest, only 
cowards are coarse. What a pageant that will be to see, 
when the gates are lifted up, and the King of glory shall 
enter heaven, leading in the hosts of those who have put 
on, and worn in fidelity, “the whole armor cf God!” 


A SUNDAY-SCHOOL “TOUCH NOT,” 
BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 

That is what is needed, a temperance society in every 
school, a Sunday-school “touch not, tasie not, handle 
not.” 

Steadily, every year, more and more, the opinion is 
gaining ground that the best way to promote temperance 





is to prevent intemperance. Thank God for all the men 
that we snatch as brands from the burning. Thank God 
for the legislation that restricts the fires of intemperance 
to smaller and smaller tracts. But the best way to deal 
with forest fires is to prevent them, to trample out the 
sparks in the beginning, or to forbid their igniting at all. 

With the young, then, must be an important work. 
Besides, as we strike out, trying to save men, or trying to 
secure temperance legislation, we are, through our educa- 
tion of the young, developing a sentiment that will prop 
and secure all these ¢ffrts. We are preparing a buttress 
for the inebriate that is to be saved, and the laws that 
shall be made by and by. We are making temperance 
workers, We may give our mantle to half a dczen young 
Elishas. We are whitening the ground with seed to-day, 
that is sure to come up. The harvest may be some way 
off, but it will be good grain that will be garnered. 

Let us then take temperance into the Sunday-school. 
To take it there effectively, we must organize it. There 
may and there may not be a separate organization. The 
fewer our organizations the better. The work itself, 
though, must be organized. The school must have its 
pledge, its stated temperance meetings, its temperance 
litera‘ure, its temperance addresses; and we may well 
give to the scholars some temperance work outside of 
the school like that of obtaining pledge-signatures. 

What will follow where a generation has been thus 
carefully trained through Sunday-school temperance 
work? Men and women saved from the appetite of 
fiends. Fathers and mothers in homes that are guar- 
anteed to be temperate, thrifty, and happy. Citizens 
that are peace-loving, law-abiding, and public-spirited. 
Country that is purer and more prosperous. Church that 
is grander and more effective. Let us think the matter 
over. Let us think how many schools there are where 
the subject of temperance is gingerly noticed. How 
many superintendents and teachers so belittle the subject 
that it is reduced to a pin-head size. And sometimes 
you will find a man or woman in the Sunday-school 
across whose mouths a gag seems to go, and it is rarely 
dropped to mention this sul ject of total abstinence. 

Shall any scholar say of us that we were dumb, and 
our dumbzess was rerponsible for their sin? Are we 
doing all we can? Let us by no means do less than we 
ought and might. We have been considering the worth 
of such temperance work to the children. What about 
the benefit to the older members of the congregation ? 

We all know that a good way to reach the parents is 
through the children. In some parishes it might be safe 
to say that this subject of temperance cannot be taken 
up and vigorously handled, but that the minister's words 
like a sledge-hammer will break up the church, or the 
opposition turning upon the minister will be the siedge- 
hammer to break him. Buthe can say a good deal to the 
children, and through them say a good deal to the 
parents. The words he utters, not ultimately intended 
for the children, will go out like arrows to fly beyond 
them and reach the parents. 

We have an acquaintance with the pastor of a church 
in a peculiar neighborhood, and we have been interested 
in the shrewd use made of the children as disseminators 
of his ideas. 

Childhocd is eminently a distributer. It receives and 
it gives. Man is secretive, woman is secretive, but most 
children keep house with cpen doors. They will scatter 
temperance ideas right and left when they go from Sun- 
day-school,—ideas that will tip over decanters, smash ale- 
mugs, and break in the head of cider-barrels. A tem- 
perance work in the Sunday-school is the center cf a very 
healthy agitation felt all through the charch. 

Let us start it at once. Let us keep it up ever, Let 
it be kindly, sweet-tempered, but radical and persistent. 

When we are gone, when the grass-roots are matted 
deep above our graves, when the tricklings of many 
storms have stained the white stones above us, though 
dead many years, we shall not be forgotten. Scme visitor 
in the beautiful summer will stand above our restirg- 
pisce and thank God for a life pure and clean, for a life 
consecrated and saved to the better things of temperance 
through the faithfulness of the dead teacher or pastor. 


COMMENDATION, 
BY E, R. CHAMPLIN, 

Good-night ; God go with thee, 

And kerp thee ia thy sleep 
From every enemy. 
Him who by day so well 

From foes that never sleep, 
For luring souls to hell, 


Hath kept thee, thou canst trust 
From foes that else do seek, 
To guard thy helpless dust. 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


TIL’S COMPOSITION. 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD, 

“ We've got a real hard sutject for composition next 
Monday,” said Til, with her big blue eyes so full of 
trouble that they were ready to overflow wiih tears. 
“'Won’t you write it for me, auntie?” was the coaxing 
request, “The subject is ‘A Pair of Slippers;’ and I 
think it’s an awful hard one, when we’ve never written 
but two others. I can’t think of anything to.say; won’t 
you write it for me, auntie? ” 

“T couldn’t do that, Til; you know it wouldn’t be 
right.” 

“Oh, just a short one, auntie!” she pleaded, with her 
usual persistency. “I asked mamma, and she told me I 
might say that slippers were made of dogskin, sheep- 
skin, and every other kind of skin, and I don’t want to 
say that. O auntie! if you’ll write me this one Il 
never ask you to do another!” 

“T couldn’t do it,” said auntie ; “it would be the same 
as telling a lie. You can do it yourself well enough. 
Any little girl who can write such nice letters as you can 
should never be knocked over by ‘A Pair of Slippers.’ 
You can tell abcut a pair of pretty ones that you saw 
havging up in a fancy store; somebody bought them and 
worked them ; and a gray-haired man—imagine him to 
be your papa—had the pleasure of wearing them. Just 
think of how much can be said of ‘A Pair of Slippers,’ 
and go to work to put it on paper.” 

Til’s mind immediately took possession of the outline, 
and began filling it in with bright colors that lent a glow 
to her troubled countenance. She was only twelve years 
old, was rather tall for her age, and stoutly built, and 
had so many demure ways that she generally passed for 
several years older. She had large honest eyes that were 
not afraid to look any person, on any duty, fairly and 
equarely in the face; but being unaccustomed to “ telling 
stories’ Til found herself on the brink of despair when 
composition-day came around. 

Being a conscientious little girl, she realizad that the 
ofly way out of the difficulty was to fight her way 
through it; so she went off by herself, and in a very little 
while wrote the following account of 

A Pair OF SLIPPERS: 


The firat thing that I remember in the history of my 
life is my hanging in the window of a large shop. I was 
not the only pair of slippers that was placed in this win- 
dow; some were of satin, others of kid, but I was an 
embroidered pair. Many people stopped to admire us, 
but none bought me. I had a great desire to see the 
world, but it seemed as if I was never going out of 
that window. I was dusted every day, but never taken 
out but once or twice, and then put back. I did not see 
why I was always kept in the window, when almost all of 
my old companions were gone. But one day I was taken 
out and shown to a lady who said I was jast what she 
wanted. The next thing I remember was my being 
wrapped up in paper and carried away. I was glad to get 
out of the store that I had always been kept in, for I said 
to myself, ‘ Now I shall see the world.’ I was taken to 
a house, where I was shown to another lady, and talked 
over awhile, and then put upon a high shelf with a god 
many other bundles. I remained here for about fvur days, 
and was then taken down and put upon a table with some 
of the other bundles. I staid here all night. The next 
morning I was opened by a man with gray hair, who 
exclaimed : 

“Oh! a pair of slippers! I have wanted them for ever 
so long.” 

I have been worn and worn every night. I was taken 
out and put in front of the open fire, and when the gen- 
tleman came home he put me on, and I was with him all 
the evening. I am now very old; my toes are all worn 
threadbare; a round hole is on one of my sides, and my 
colors are dim, A newer pair is at my side, but I am 
still brought out and used, for my owner says, “I take 
such comfort in this old pair of slippers I cannot lay 
them aside as long as they will hold together.” So 
though I am old, I am still usefal. 

Don’t you think that is a pretty nice composition, con- 
sidering it was only the third one Til had ever attempted 
to write? It was interesting to see what pains she took 
to copy it nicely; and with how much more pride she 
handed it to her teacher than if somebody else had mada 
“ A Pair of Slippers” she was trying to palm cff as her 
own manufacture, 

The compositions were all handed in on Monday, and 
on the following Friday Til noticed her teacher entering 
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the room with hers in her hand, She recognized it in a 
minute, and hot chills ran all over her, for she knew that 
some terrible mistake was to be pointed out. 

“Tillie Roper,” said the teacher, loud enough to be 
heard by the whole echool, and not seeming to care one 
bit if Tillie’s heart bounced cut on the floor, or the red 
blood burst through the skin of her cheek,—“ Tillie 
Roper, I'd like you to read your composition before the 
assembled school next Monday morning.” 

The whole school meant two or three hundred girls, 
and at least a dozen teachers. 

“T can’t,” said Tillie, with her heart trying to squeeze 
through her throat, 

“ Well, then, some other girl will have to read it, and 
you won’t get the credit.” 

“T can’t help it,” said Tillie, who had no desire to win 
fame at such an expense; and so it was decided that 
Lizzie Lawton should present “ A Pair of Slippers” to the 
assembled audience, 

Lizzie read it very nicely indeed, much better than 
Tillie could have done it,—for an author is notthe best one 
to present his works to the public; and there was great 
applause, and it was decided that it should be read again 
before the trustees. 

The success of this effort gave Til greater confidence in 
herself. All she needs is a slight suggestion, and she goes 
at her task with the same determination with which she 
undertakes every other lesson or duty, which wouldao’t be 
the case had she allowed herself to be overcome by “A 
Pair of Slippers.” 


THE FAITHFUL MARTHA. 


| Translated from the German, for The Sunday School Times. | 


In a little village of Eastern Prussia lived a man named 
Blume, with his wife and his three children. A severe 
typhus fever had prevailed in the place, and the man was 
attacked with it, and was near death. 

They had brought up their children in the fear of God, 
and loved them tenderly; yet they knew that they could 
give them nothing more than such love, besides bread 
and clothing. They taught them that they must not 
murmur when they were pinched with poverty, but must 
be thankful that it was no worse. They taught them 
obedience and discretion, and unity and love, all together. 
As the father became sick, Frau Blume was often over- 
burdened with work, and the little Martha, her oldest 
child, did all that lay in her power, and behaved like a 
little housewife, She looked after the cow, milked her, 
made the butter, cooked the soup, tended her father, and 
never sat still, The other two children kept as quiet as 
possible, and were glad to do any work that was laid upon 
them. : 

To the sick man the behavior of his children was often 
areal joy at heart; but his sickness continued a very long 
time. For many months he could not work, and at last 
he had to sell the cow, so that his family need not suffer 
hunger. “It is better,” he used to say, *‘ for us to live on 
water-gruel, than to get into debt.” 

Martha prayed and begged to be allowed to go out to 
service, so as to take a burden off her parents and to earn 
something for them, At last they consented; for neces- 
sity lay upon them; although it made their hearts very 
heavy ; for Martha was still so young, and far from strong 
enough to work out at service. She looked very small, 
and pale, and was only poorly clad, so that the other girls 
who were seeking service always got a place in preference 
to her. 

Martha bad tried her fortune with several rich peasants, 
but everywhere she was refused. It was a real trial to 
the poor child to have to go home as on the evening be- 
fore, and say that nobody wanted her. Bat there was the 
Sandbauer, as she called him, because his house stood on 
a sandy place. She could still ask there; she had heard 
that the wife had just dismissed her maid. 

It was a dark, cold evening, and she was very tired, but 
she mustered up courage and knocked at the door. 

The Sandbauer himself opened. ‘“ Who is begging so 
late in the evening?” he demanded of her; for he thought 
she was a beggar child. 

“T heard that a maid was wanted here,” said she mod- 
estly. 

The bauer laughed, bade her come in, and said to his 
wife, “‘ Here comes ‘a strong, capable maid,’ such as you 
have desired. I wonder what will come next.” 

“Come here,” said the peasant’s wife; and Martha 
stood in the door. 

* Flow old art thou?” 

. “ Nearly eleven years.” 

“ Art thou strong?” 

“T hope so.” 

“ Canst thou not answer yes or no?” asked the wife, 


“Father thought I was not, but I feel that Iam; so I 
do not rightly know.” 

“Very well. Is that thy best clothing?” 

"ran 

“Ts that thy warmest dress?” 

“That is my mother’s dress; mine is not good for 
much,” 

“ And what service canst thou do?” asked the peasant; 
and looked at her from head to foot. 

“That I do not know, sir,’ said Martha; for she did 
not well understand what he meant. 

“Canust thou milk? Canst thou wash? Canst thou 
scour? Canst thou feed the pigs? Canst thou make but- 
ter?” asked the wife; and to all Martha answered yes. 

“Yes, but how?” asked the peasant. 

The poor Martha blushed up to her ears, and said, 
“Well, just as well as I can, sir.” 

“She is too small, and not strong enough,” said the 
man, 

“T don’t know about that,” answered the peasant’s wife, 
whom the child pleased. “Thou lookest very pale, child, 
hast thou been sick?” she asked. 

“No,” answered Martha. 

“For I would in no case take you into my house ff you 
had had the typhus fever.” 

Martha cast down her eyes to the ground, but said noth- 
ing. 

“Thou hast not had the typhus?” asked the peasant’s 
wife, 

“No, I have not been sick.” 

Then the man and his wife talked together, and at last 
the latter said, “ We will try it with thee; but thy father 
can give thee some better clothes?” 

“Ah no! he is very poor,” said Martha. 

“ Bat the tradesman will trust him until thou canst earn 
the money to pay for them?” 

“We never run in debt,” said Martha, 

“Good, good! that I must approve,” replied the Sand- 
bauer. “Thou canst give her a dress, to be sure,” he 
said, turning to his wife. 

“Tf she is a good child, I will do it immediately,” 
promised the peasant’s wife. “Thou canst begin thy ser- 
vice to-morrow morning; for I need help immediately.” 

Martha looked up at her, her eyes full of teara, and 
said, ‘“‘ Frau Biuerin, my father has had the typhus.” 

The peasant couple looked at each other. 

“Thou understandest that I cannot take thee when the 
sickness has been in your house,” said the wife. 

“Yes, indeed,” and the tears dropped on her hand; 
“that was the reason I told you.” 

“ Now,” the peasant’s wife went on, “I will consider 
the matter; and in the morning thou canst come early. 
If we send thee back, we will send something back with 
thee; but perhaps we will keep thee.” 

Martha went home and told her parents everything, 
and that very evening the Sandbauer made inquiries 
about the Blumes, and when on the next morning Martha 
stood at her door, he let her ia with a pleasant smile. 

“T hear that thy father has had the typhus some time 
ago,” said he; “and we wished to kncw about thee. 
Shall I tell thee why? Because thou hast been taught 
to be truthful and upright and industrious; and that is 
worth more in our eyes than the fine clothes and the 
strength of all the maids whom we have sent away 
hitherto.” 

So then Martha was hired, and the Sandbauer and his 
wife proved a good master and mistress; and Martha’s 
good behavior obtained places for both her sisters, as soon 
as they were old enough. And for what did ail three 
children save their money which they so earned? They 
wanted to buy their parents a cow; and they did it, too. 

They prospered more and more, and often said to each 
other, ‘‘ We thank our parents for all; what they taught 
us is better than silver orgold. Rich people can become 
poor, and great people can become abased; but he who 
is rightly instructed never loses his treasure; and our 
parents have taught us to live according to the instruction 
of God’s word, and have lived that way before us.” 


BIBLE READING. 


LIFE, 


BY THOMAS P, BARNEFIELD, 


Natural life. 


1, Its Author. Gen, 2: 7; Job 33:4; Acta 17: 24, 
25, 28, 

2. Its Preserver. Psa. 36: 6. 

3. That which endangersit. Luke 21: 34. 


4. That which prolongs it, Ex. 20:12; Eph, 6: 2, 3; 
Prov. 6: 1, 2; 4: 10, 








Paa. 63: 3, 


How to spend natural life, 
. In fear, 1 Pet. 1:17, 
. In prayer. Ool. 4: 2. 
In peace. Rom. 12:18; 14: 19. 
. In righteousness, Luke 1 : 74, 75. 
. In the service of the Lord. Rom, 14: 7, 8. 


What natural life is like. 
Gen. 47: 9. 
2. A tale that is told. Psa, 90: 9, 
3. A handbreadth. Pasa, 39: 5, 
+ A shepherd’s tant removed. 
. A vapor. James 4: 14, 
6. A shadow. Eccl, 4: 12. 
. A weaver’s shuttle. Job7: 6. 
8. A swift ship. Job 9: 25, 26. 
9, Water spilt on the ground. 


5. That which is better than it is, 


OV wm Co bo 


1. A pilgrimage. 


Isa. 38: 12, 


2 Sam, 14: 14, 
Spiritual life, 

Ezek. 36: 25 28, 

2, Its nature. Rom. 8: 9-14. 

. Its absence, 1 Tim. 5:6; Rev. 3:1, 

t, Its proof. 1 John 3: 14, 

. Its conditions, Isa, 55: 2, 3. 


1. Its author. 


Descriptions of spiritual life. 
. A new birth. John 8: 5-7, 
. Newness of life. Rom. 6: 4, 
. Freedom from sin, Rom. 8: 2. 
. Living unto God. Rom.6: 10, 11. 
. Peace. Rom, 8: 12, 138, 6, 


— 


Wherein spiritual life is found, 
1, In God’s favor. Psa, 30: 5, 
. Ia loving-kindness, Pasa, 36: 7-9. 
. In attending to God’s word. Prov. 4: 20 22. 
. In hearing his instruction. Prov. 8: 33 35, 
. In following righteousness, Prov. 21: 21. 
6. In humility. Prov. 22: 4. 


7. In keeping the commandments. Matt. 19: 17. 


How spiritual life is maintained. 
. By faith. Gal. 2: 20, 
. By the word of God. Matt. 4: 4. 
. By prayer. Paa. 69: 32 
By meekness, Psa, 22: 26, 
. By a life of trust. Isa. 26: 3, 4. 


Eternal life. 


Rom. 6: 23, 
John 17: 8. 


—_ 
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_ 


. Its author. 

. Its nature, 

. Its subjects. 1 John 5: 11,12; John 6: 47. 
Its losers. 1 John 3:15; John 3: 36, 

. Its assurance. 1 John 5: 13. 


cr wm CO bo 


Descriptions of eternal life. 


. Eternal salvation. Heb. 5: 9. 

. Eternal redemption. Heb. 9: 12. 

. Eternalinheritance. Heb. 9: 15, 
Eternal glory. 1 Pet. 9: 10. 

. An unfading crown, 1 Pet. 5: 4. 

}. Eatering into rest. Heb. 4: 9 11. 


_ 
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The bestowal of eternal life. 


1, When it was provided for us. Eb. 1: 4; 
1: 18 20. 


2. Its cost. 


1 Pet 


Isa. 53:5; 1 Pet. 2: 24, 

3. Its foundation. John 14:19; Col, 3: 4. 

4, Its certainty. John 10: 27.29; Rom. 8: 38, 39. 
5, Its location. John 14: 2,3; Heb. 9: 24 


How eteraal life is obtained. 
1. By prayer. Pasa. 21: 4. 
2. By grace. Rom, 5: 20, 21. 
8. By faith. John 3: 14, 15. 
4, By hearing the word, Joha 5: 24. 
5. By followicg Christ. John 10: 27, 28, 
6. By searching the Scriptures. John 5: 39, 
7. By sowing to the Spirit. Gal. 6: 8. 
8. Bz believing Jesus. John 11: 25, 26. 


How eternal life is maintained. 
1. By eatirg the bread of life. John 6: 34, 35, 49-51, 
2. By drinking the water of life. John 4:14; Rev. 
22:1, 17. 


3. By the fruits of the tree of life. Rev. 22: 2, 14, 


Our final reward. 


1. Its Giver. 2 Tim, 4: 8. 
2. Itz condition. Rev. 22: 12. 
8. Its subjects. Rev. 22: 14. 


4, Ita time of bestowal. Rey. 2: 10, 
5. Its losers. Rev, 22: 15. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


——— 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR, 
[Third Quarter, 1879.] 


6, August 3.—The Ministry of Reconcillation..............- 2 Cor. 5: 14-21 
6. August 10.—The Fruit of the Spirit................. Gal. 5: 22-26; 6: 1-9 
7. August 17.—The Christian Armor__Eph, 6: 10-20 
& August 24.—The Mind of Christ............ 2.0... seceeeees Phil. 2: 1-13 
9 August 31.—Practical Religion.........----sccccccensoneseees Col. 3: 16 25 
10, September 7.—The Coming of the Lord...........+0++- 1 Thess, 4: 13-18 
ll, September 14.—The Christian in the World.............. 1 Tim, 6: 6-16 
12. September 21.—The Christian Citizen............cseeess-00+ Titus 3: 1-9 


13. September 28.—Review. 


LESSON 7, SUNDAY, AUGUST 17, 1879. 
Title: THE CHRISTIAN ARMOR. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Put on THE WHOLE ARMOUR OF GOD, THAT YE 
MAY BE ABLE TO STAND AGAINST THE WILKES OF THE DEVIL.— 
Eph. 6:11. 


Lesson Topic: The Believer’s Defense. 


1. The Enemics, v. 10-12. 
Outline : 2. The Equipment, y. 13-17. 
3. The Engagement, vy. 18-20. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, August 11: Eph. 6: 10-20. The believer's defense. 
Tuesday, August 12: 2 Cor. 11; 24-33, Paul’s enem‘es, 
Wednesday, August 13: 1 Pet. 5: 1-11, An active adversary. 
Thursday, August 14: 2 Tim, 2: 1-13. A good soldier. 
Friday, August 15: 2 Tim. 4:1-8. A warrior’s retrospect. 
Saturday, August 16: Matt.4: 1-11. Our Lord’s first conflict. 
Sunday, August 17: Rev. 19: 1-13. The righteous warrior, 


LESSON TEXT. 
[Eph. 6: 10-20.] 

10, Finally, my brethren, be strong in the Lord, and in the 
power of his might. 

11. Put on the whole armour of God, that ye may be able to 
stand against the wiles of the devil. 

12, For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against 
principalities, against powers, against the rulers of the darkness 
of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high places, 

13. Wherefore take unto you the whole armour of God, that 
ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, and having done 
all, to stand. 

14. Stand therefore, having your loins girt about with truth, 
and having on the breastplate of righteousness ; 

15. And your feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of 
peace. 

16, Ab ve all, taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall 
be able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked. 

17. And take the helmet of salvation, and the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the word of God: 

18, Praying always with all prayer and supplication in the 
Spirit, and watching thereunto with all perseverance and sup- 
plication for all saints ; 

19. And for me, that utterance may be given unto me, that I 
may open my mouth boldly, to make known the mystery of 
the gospel, 

20. For which I am an ambassador in bonds; that therein I 
may speak boldly, as I ought to speak. 

BIBLE LIGHTS. 

Eph. 6: 10. Strong in the Lord.——Hear, O Israel; 
ye approach this day unto battle against your enemies: let not 
your hearts faint; fear not, and do not tremble, neither be ye 
terrified because of them; for the Lord your God is he that 
goeth with you, to fight for youagainst your enemies, to save you. 
Deut. 20: 3, 4. Have not I commanded thee? Be strong and 
of a good courage; be not afraid, neither be thou dismayed: for 
the Lord thy God is with thee whithersoever thou goest, Josh. 
1:9.——And Jonathan, Saul’s son, arose, and went to David 
into the wood, and strengthened his hand in God, 1 Sam, 23: 16. 
—In the day when I cried thou answeredst me, and strength- 
enedst me with strength in my soul. Psa, 138: 3.——He giveth 
power to the faint; and to them that have no might he increas- 
eth strength. Isa. 40: 29.——Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, 
quit you like men, be strong. 1 Cor, 16: 13.——I can do all 
things through Christ which strengtheneth me, Phil, 4: 13. 


v.11. The whole armour.——Let us put on the armour 
of light. Rom, 13: 12. By the word of truth, by the power 
of God, by the armour of righteousness on the right hand and 
on the left. 2 Cor. 6: 7. The weapons of our warfare are 
not carnal, but mighty through God to the pulling down of 
strong holds. 2 Cor. 10: 4. Let us, who are of the day, be 
sober, putting on the breastplate of faith and love; and for an 
helmet, the hope of salvation. 1 Thess, 5: 8. 


Wiles of the devil. Lest Satan should get an advantage 
of us: for we are not ignorant of his devices. 2 Cor, 2: 11— 
The god of this world hath blinded the minds of them which 
believe not. 2 Cor. 4: 4.——I fear, lest by any means, as the 
serpent beguiled Eve through his subtlety, so your minds should 
be corrupted from the simplicity that is in Christ. 2Cor, 11: 3. 
Satan himself is transformed into an angel of light. 2 Cor. 
11: 14.——Your adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, walketh 
about, seeking whom he may devour. 1 Pet. 5: 8——Which 
have not known the depths of Satan, Rev. 2: 24.——The great 























dragon was cast out, that old serpent, called the Devil, and 
Satan, which deceiveth the whole world. Rev. 12: 9. 


V. 12. We wrestle.——Strive to enter in at the strait gate. 
Luke 13 : 24.——Every man that striveth for the mastery is 
temperate in all things. Now they do it to obtain a corruptible 
crown; but we an incorruptible. 2 Cor. 9 : 25.——If a man 
also strive for masteries, yet is he not crowned, except he strive 
lawfally. 2 Tim. 2: 5.——Let us run with patience the race 
that is set before us. Heb. 12: 1.——Ye have not yet resisted 
unto blocd, striving against sin. Heb, 12: 4. 


Fiesh and blood,.——Jesus answered and said unto him, 
Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona: for flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven. 
Matt. 16: 17.——Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God. 1 Cor. 15: 50.—Immediately I conferred not with 
flesh and blood. Gal. 1: 16. 


Principalities.— Neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities . . . shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God, which is io Christ Jesus our Lord. Rom. 8: 38, 39.—— 
Far above all priacipality, and power, and might, and dominion. 
Eph, 1: 21.——To the intent that now unto the principalities 
and powers in heavenly places might be known, by the church, 
the manifold wisdom of God. Eph. 3: 10.—Having spoiled 
principalities and powers, he made a shew of them openly. 
Col, 2: 15. 


Rulers of the darkness.—This is your hour, and the 
power of darkness. Luke 22: 53.——Now shall the prince of 
this world be cast out. John 12: 31.——The prince of this 
world cometh and hath nothing in me, John 14: 30.—The 
prince of this world is jadged. John 16: 11.——To turn them 
from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unte God. 
Acts 26; 18.—In whom the god of this world hath blinded 
the minds of them which believe not. 2 Cor. 4: 4.——Who 
hath delivered us from the power of darkness, C.J]. 1: 13. 


V.13. To stand.— Who sha!l stand when he appeareth ? 
for he is like a refiner’s fire, and like fullers’ soap. Mal. 3: 2. 
Watch ye, therefore, and pray always, that ye may be accounted 
worthy to escape all these things that shall com: to pass, and 
to stand before the Son of man. Luke 21: 36.——Always 
laboring fervently for you in prayers, that ye may stand perfect 
and complete in all the will of God. Col. 4: 12.——The great 
day of his wrath is come; and who shall be able to stand. 
Rev. 6: 17. 


V. 14. Loins girt about.——And righteousness shall be 
the girdle of his loins, and faithfulness the girdle of his reins, 
Isa. 11 : 5.——Let your loins be girded about, and your lights 
burning. Luke 12: 35.——Wherefore gir] up ths loins of your 
mind, 1 Pet.1: 13. 


Breastplate. He put on righteousness as a breastplate. 
Isa. 59 : 17.——Let us, who are cf the day, be sober, putting on 
the breastplate of faith and love. 1 Thess, 5: 8.——And they 
had breastplates, as it were breastplates of iron. And thus I 
saw the horses in the vision, and them that sat on them, having 
breastplates of fire, and of jacinth, and brimstone. Rev. 9: 9,17. 


V. 15. Your feet shod.——Thy shoes shall be iron and 
brass, Dut. 33: 25.——The Lord God is my strength, and he 
will make my feet like hinds’ feet, and he will make me to 
walk upon mine high places, Hab. 3: 19.——But the father 
said to his servants, Bring forth the best robe, and put i¢ on 
him ; and put a ring on his hand, and shoes on Ais feet. Luke 
15: 22. 

The gospel of peace.——How beautiful upon the moun- 
tains are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that pub- 
lisheth peace; that bringeth good t dings of good, that pub- 
lisheth salvation. Isa. 52: 7.——How beautiful are the feet of 
them that preach the gosp2] of peace. Rom. 10: 15. 


V. 16. The shield of faith. Fear not, Abram: I am 
thy shield, and thy exceeding great reward. Gen. 15: 1— 
This is the victory that overcometh the world, even our faith. 
1 John 5; 4, 

V.17. The helmet.— Je had a helmet of brass upon his 
head. 1 Sam, 17: 5.——An helmet of salvation upon his head. 
Isa. 59 : 17.——For an helmet, the hope of salvation. 1 Thess. 
5:8. 

The sword.—He hath made my mouth like a sharp 
sword. Isa. 49: 2——The word of God is qu ck, and powerful, 
and sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the 
dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and 
marrow. Heb. 4: 12. Out of his mouth went a sharp two- 
edged sword. Rev. 1: 16.——Repent: or else I will come unto 
thee quickly, and will fight against them with the sword of my 
mouth, Rev. 2: 16.——Out of his mouth goeth a: harp sword, 
that with it he should smite the nations, Rev. 19: 15, 


v.18. Praying always. Will he always call upon 
God? Job 27: 10.——Lord, in trouble have they visited thee, 
they poured out a prayer when thy chastening was upon them. 
Isa. 26: 16.——When Daniel knew that the writing was signed, 
he went into his house; and his wisdows being open in his 
chamber toward Jerusalem, he kneeled upon his knees three 
times a day, and prayed, and gave thanks before his God, as he 
did aforetime. Dan. 6: 10.—He spake a parable unto them 
to this end, that men ought always to pray, and not to faint. 
Luke 18: 1.——Watch ye therefore, and pray always. Luke 
21: 36. These all continued with one accord in prayer and 
supplication, Acts 1:14. We will give oarselves continually 























to prayer. Acts 6:4.——A devout man...which . . . prayed 
to God alway. Acts 10: 2. Continuing instant in prayer. 
Rom. 12; 12.——In every thing by prayer and supplication, 


with thanksgiving, let your requests be made known unto God, 


ceasing. 1 Thess. 4: 17.——Withont ceasing I have rerem- 
brance of thee in my prayers night and day. 2 Tim. 1: 3. 


Watching thereunto.—Watch, and pray, that ye enter 
not into temptation. Matt, 26: 41.——Take ye heed, watch and 
pray. Mark 13: 33.——Continue in prayer, and watch in the 
same with thanksgiving. Col. 4: 2—The end of all things is 
at hand: be ye ther.fore sober, and watch unto prayer. 1 Pet. 
4:7. 

v.19. Utterance.——They were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and began to speak with other tongues, as the Spirit 
gave them utterance. Acts 2: 4.——In every thing ye are en- 
riched by him, in all utterance, and in all knowledge. 1 Cor. 
1: 5.—Ye abound in every thing, in faith, and utterance, and 
knowledge. 2 Cor. 8:7. 


Open my mouth boldly. And now, Lord, bzhold their 
threatenings : and grant unto thy servants, that with all boldness 
they may speak thy word, And when they had prayed, the 
place was shaken where they were assembled together; and 
they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and they spake the 
word of God with boldness. Acts 4: 29, 31.—And he spake 
boldly in the name of the Lord Jesus, and disputed against the 
Grecians, Acts 9: 29.——Then Paul and Barnabas waxed bold. 
Acts 13 : 46. Great is my boldness of speech toward you. 
2 Cor. 7 : 4. With all boldness, as always, so now also, Christ 
shall be magnified in my body, whether it be by life, or by 
death. Phil. 1: 20.—We were bold in our God to speak unto 
you the gospel of God. 1 Thess. 2: 2. 

V. 20. Lam an ambassador. A faithful ambassador 
is health. Prov, 13 :17.——The ambassadors of peace shall 
weep bitterly. Isa. 33: 7. Now then we are ambassadors for 
Christ, as though God did beseech you by us. 2 Cor. 5: 20. 

In bonds.—And Paul said, I would to God, that not only 
thou, but also all that hear me this day, were both almost, and 
altogether such as I am, except these bonds. Acts 26 : 29.—— 
For the hope of Israel Iam bound with thischain. Acts 28 : 20. 
In my bonds, and in the defence and confirmation of the gospel, 
ye all are partakers of my grace. Phil. 1: 7. 

















LESSON FRAMEWORK. 
BY GEORGE A, PELTZ, D.D. 


It is quite generally conceded that Paul wrote the epistle 
to the Ephesians durivg his first imprisonment at Rome, 
about A. D. 62. Ephesus was a flourishing city of Asia 
Minor, now forming part of Turkey in Asia. The city was 
the capital of the province of Ionia, which lies upon the 
A zean S2a. Ephesus was the great center of the worship of 
Diana, whose temple here was one of the seven wonders of 
the world. An interesting incident of the devotion of the 
Ephesians to their goddess is given in Acts, chapter 19. The 
church in this city was founded by Paul during a three years’ 
stay there, from the spring of A. D. 54-57. For the facts of 
Paul’s labors in Ephesus, see Acts 18: 18-28; 19: 1-41; 20: 
1, 1638. Tradition makes Ephesus the residence of the 
apostle John, and the place where he met his death. 

There is in the epistle to the Ephesians no evidence of 
special circumstances which evoked it. It seems rather to 
have sprung from the full warm heart of the apostle as a sort 
of thank-offering. The words of chapter 1: 3, “ Blessed be the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed 
us with all spiritual blessings in heavenly plices in Christ,” 
is in some sense the text of the whole epistle. That thought 
is unfolded in the discussion which follows. The occasion of 
the epist'e probably was the fact that Tychicus and Onesimus 
were about being sent to Colosse from the apostle, who was 
imprisoned at Rome. Tychicus carried the epistle for the 
church at Colosse (Col. 4: 7-9); and Oaesimus carried one to 
his former master Philemon who resided at Colcsse (Philemon 
1019). Oa this journey these brethren would pass through 
Ephesus; therefore Paul commissioned them to speak for him, 
and, in all probability, to carry this letter (Eph. 6: 21, 22). 

The firet three chapters of the epistle to the Ephesians are 
eminently doctrinal. They set forth the church of Christ as 
chosen in Christ, redeemed by Christ, and united to Christ. 
In other words, the work of the Father, of the Son, and of 
the Holy Spirit, all appear in the unfolding of these three 
chapters. The last three chapters are eminently practical. 
They disclose the worthy walk of those who receive this 
heavenly vocation (Epb.4: 1), This walk will be (1.) in unity, 
chap. 4: 1-16; (2.) in newnes: of life, chap. 4: 17-32; 5: 1-33; 
6: 1-9; (3) in the strength of the Lord, chap. 6: 10; (4.) in 
the Christian armor, chap. 6; 11-20. The last two points 
constitute the preseat lesson. 





CRITICAL NOTES, 
BY A.C, KENDRICK, D.D., LUD. 
PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 

(10.) Finally, be ye strengthened in the Lord, and in the 
power of his might. (11.) Clothe yourselves with the pano- 
ply of God, in order that ye may be able to stand against the 
wiles of the devil; (12.) because our wrestling is not against 
fi:sh and blood, but against the principalities, against the 
authorities, against the world [swaying] rulers of this dark- 
ness, against the spiritual [hosts] of wickedness in the 
heavenly regions. (13.) For this reason take up the panoply 





Phil. 4: 6.——Coatinue in prayer. Col. 4: 2,——Pray without 
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and accomplishing all things, to stand. (14.) Stand there- 
fore, girding your loins about with truth, and putting on 
the breastplate of righteousness, (15.) and having your feet 
shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace; (16.) 
besides all, taking the shield of faith with which ye will be 
able to quench all the fire-kindled missiles of the wicked one : 
(17.) and receive the helmet of salvation, and the sword of 
the Spirit, which is the word of God; (18.) with all prayer 
and supplication, praying in every season in the Spirit, and 
watching thereunto in all perseverance and supplication for 
all the saints, (19 ) and on behalf of me, that there may be 
given to me utterance in the opening of my mouth, in all 
freedom to make known the mystery of the gospel, (20.) for 
which I am an ambassador in chains, in order that in it I 
may speak with all freedom as it behooves me to speak. 
NOTES. 


This epistle was written to the Ephesians by the apostle 
Paul, and according to the generally received, and far most 
probable, view, from Rome during his imprisonment there. 
A far less probable opinion ascribes it to the period cf his 
imprisonment at Ciesarea. It was written and sent at the 
same time with the epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon. 

Verse 10.—Finally: literally, as to the rest; implying that 
he is approaching the close of his epistle.— Be ye strengthened : 
made powerful in faith and Christian character (Rom. 4: 20; 
2 Tim. 2: 1).—Jn the Lord, as the proper sphere of their 
strength. The “Lord,” as usual with the apostle, is Christ. 
In the power of his might: more exactly, “the might of his 
strength,’ the victorious might which his strength imparts, 
and the only source of the believer’s might. 

Verse 11.—Clothe yourselves with: put on as a garment, The 
Christian is arroyed in his armor. See Bunyan’s Pilgrim at 
the House Beautiful— The panoply, the complete armor, 
alike offensive and defensive.— Of God: namely, that which 
God furnishes. A divine armor is needed against the wiles, 
arts, stratagems, of the devil. 

Verse 12.— Because: reason for our needing heavenly 
armor.— Our wrestling: a conflict hand to hand and foot to 
foot, a personal, immediate, and desperate struggle for the 
mastery. It was the one personal conflict of the Grecian 
games.—TIs not against flesh and blood: that is, is not against 
men, Our antagonists are not flesh and blocd, like our- 
selves, but a far higher and more formidable class of beings. 
The expression is not to be taken relatively,—“ merely or 
chiefly against,’—but absolutely; our foes are not human, 
but superhuman and demoniacal.—The authorities. An- 
gelic beings evidently hold various grades of office and 
authority in the creation of God (Rom. 8: 38; Eph. 1: 21); 
and the same descriptive terms are still applied to the evil 
angels, though they have perhaps been ejected from their 
original seats of authority, or in some places may be still 
battling for them. The article implies them as well known. 
The two terms probably mark no clearly defined distinction. 
—The world-rulers of this darkness. The unbelieving world 
lies in the darkness of error and of sin, and these wicked 
spirits are the powers that rule in, and control, this darkness, 
as their congenial element. They are servants and emis- 
saries of the “Prince of the power of the air” (11: 2). 
“Rulers of the darkness of this world,” expresses substan- 
tially the meaning of the passage —T'he spiritual [hosts] of 
wickedness: Satan and his banded legions, not in the flesh, 
and fighting with unfleshly weapony.—Jn the heavenly regions : 
in the realms above the earth, in the sky, where we natu- 
rally conceive spiritual beings as dwelling, whether good or 
evil. The “in heavenly regions,” simply carries out the 
description of these formidable superhuman foes. Their 
dwelling-place is correspondent to their nature. As they are 
superhuman, so they are super-earthly in residence. See 
Rey. 12: 9, where Satan is thrown out from his ethereal place 
of warfare into the earth. We conceive the foes more formid- 
able that battle against us in the skies. 

Verse 13.—For this reason, namely, the formidableness of 
these foes, take up, assume to yourselves, the panop'y of God, 
no human armor, that ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, 
the day of sore trial and conflict, when you are hard pressed 
by your foes; and, by accomplishing (instrumental), or, ofter 
accomplishing all things (which can be effected only with the 
panoply of God), to stand, The English “having done,” or 
“doing,” does not give the full force of the Greek, “‘accom- 
plishing, completely working.” 

Verse 14.—“ Stand therefore.” —Emphatic resumption from 
the preceding verse—more exactly, perhaps, “take your 
station, plant yourselves,” whether for or in the battle.— 
Girding your loins about, This and the following participles 
constitute a part of the injunction, and I think are more 
idiomatically rendered by the English present (aorist) than 
by the English perfect. Either rendering, however, is 
admissible, The writer proceeds to describe the armor in 
detail. He was probably familiar with this armor in his 
Reman imprisonment, probably in the person of the soldier 
to whom he was chained. Truth is the band or girdle that 
encompasses the whole, and prevents the entire armor from 
being an encumbrance. Truth is here both objective and 
subjective; the outward facts, and the inward Spirit and 
love of truth, The breastplate of righteousness is our personal 





righteousness, the defense of an uncorrupt and pure character 
(not technically, the righteousners of Christ). 

Verse 15.—The preparation of the gospel is, I think, prepa- 
ration to publish the gospel. It is no objection to this view 
that the apostle is addressing not preachers distinctively, but 
the whole church; for all Christians are ideally heralds of 
salvation. The imagery of the sandaled feet is eminently 
appropriate to the messenger of the glad tidings. “ How 
beautiful on the mountains!” etc. Another interpretation is, 
“ your feet shod with the preparedness which the gospel fur- 
nishes.” So nearly Alford Ellicott, Meyer, De Wette.—T'he 
gospel of peace: with reference, I think, to Isaiah 52: 7. 

Verse 16.—And besides, or, in addition to all: (not, ov.r all, 
2s some, nor above all, as others).— Taking up, as if lying on 
the ground, or in its place of deposit.—T'he shield of faith ; 
the shield which consists of faith (appositional genitive). 
The shield here spoken of is a large oval shield, as distin- 
guished from the small and light buckler; under cover of 
which they would be able always to quench, extinguish (the 
word used somewhat boldly with reference to the flaming 
darts) the fire -kind'ed missiles, The reference is to the cane 
arrows, called malleoli, with a distaff-like head filled with 
burning material. Such arrows were often used by the 
ancients.— The wicked one: the devil, the head of the powers 
of darkness, and pre-eminently the wicked one. 

Verse 17.—And receive, as if proffered of God: the change 
of the verb seems significant. Salvation is pre-eminently the 
gift of God. We assume the shield of faith: we receive the 
helmet of salvation: again the appcsitional genitive, the 
helmet which consists in salvation, and clothed with which, 
therefore, we cannot perish.— T'he sword of the Spirit: that is, 
the sword which the Spirit furnishes (just like “the panoply 
of God”). The sword itself is the word of God: not the word 
of God as fuod, as sustenance, but the word of God as mandate 
and authority, rising above our will, and supreme over our 
conduct, A most striking example of this use of the sword 
of the Spirit in the struggle with Satan is found in the record 
of the temptation. 

Verse 18.— With all prayer, as expressing the means and 
the constant accompaniment of our spiritual striving: Prayer, 
the proper specific term for adoring address; supplication, 
or entreaty, applied to any form of beseeching, whether of God 
or man.—/n every szason: on every occasion of special need.— 
In the Spirit, as the sphere within which all prayer is offered. 
—And watching, being on the alert, vigilantly wakeful to all 
forms of persevering and impcrtunate prayer. The apostle’s 
sense of the indispensableness of prayer leads to the accumu- 
lation of essentially synonymous expressions.—For all the 
sainis: as, in general, the objects of prayer. 

Verse 19.—And specially for me. The apostle’s pre-emi- 
nently important position makes it proper for him to invoke 
special prayer on his own behalf. He had the apostleship 
of the Gentile world, and now was in prison in the capital of 
the world.— That there may be given to me, as a gracious gift of 
Gcd, utterance or speech in the opening of my mouth, a pictu- 
resque and emphatic mode of indicating the utterance; as we 
often speak of the sealing, or the opening of the mouth, for 
silence or speech.— With all freedom of speech, as free from 
either inward or outward restriction.— The mystery of the gos- 
pel: the wystery involved in the gospel; the secret of grace 
and salvation which the gospel discloses, and which consti- 
tutes its essence. 

Verse 20.—Jor which: on behalf, or for the sake of, which. 
—I am an ambassador: so 2 Corinthians 5:20. “We are 
ambassadors on behalf of Christ.””—Jn chains: literally, in a 
chain: some suppose the reference to be to the s'ngle chain 
by which the apostle was fastened to his Roman guard; 
others take the reference as more general], as equivalent to 
chains, bonds. The point can ecarcely be decided with 
certainty. See Acts 28: 20; 2 Tim. 1: 16.—Jn it (that is, in 
the gospel, or in making known its mystery).—J may speak 
with all freedom and boldness as I ought to speak, as it is requi- 
site that I speak in oider to accomplish my apostolic work, 
and give the widest scope to the gospel. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


Be strong in the Lord (v.10). There are a great many 
ways of being strong—or of feeling strong. Some men feel 
strong in their muscle; feel able to handle anybody in a 
single-handed fight. Others feel strong in a dirk knife, a 
rifle, or a revolver. Some men feel strong in their intel- 
lect; they know so much more than common people that 
they can get along anywhere. Others feel strong in their 
bank account; they are sure of friends while they are sb 
rich in funds. Ovhers again feel strong in their family rela- 
tions; this is the case all the way up from the little fellow 
who is going to ask his “big brother” to thrash ycu, to the 
proud aristocrat who thinks that his family name will win 
him respect in the best circles everywhere. But none of 
these sources of strength is fOand unfailing. The time comes 
when muscle, and weapons of war, and money, and brains, 
and family, and friends, are of no avail. There is omnipo- 
tence only with the Lord. He who is strong in the Lord; 








he who is the Lord’s, and stands for the Lord, and trusts in 


the Lord, need never be ashamed, need never fear failure; 
need never know defeat. There is no strength like the 
Lord’s strength ; and any one of us can have that. 

Put onthe whole armor of God (v.11). Itis no bravery to 
refuse all the protection which is fairly available to us in 
time of danger. “Keep your head down there!” said a 
colonel in war time to a foolish private who was defiantly 
showing his head above a rifle-pit when there was no call to 
draw the enemy’s fire; “you'll have chances enough to get 
killed, without hunting them up, if that's what you are 
after”? We need a cover for our heads, for our hearts, for 
our whole bodies, in the spiritual warfare to which we are 
called. The armor which God provides for us we ought to 
puton. We need to study, to pray, to worship; we need 
home ir fluences, Sunday-school influencer, church influences, 
to fit us for the fighting which we cannot shirk if we would 
like to. However strong we feel in the Lord, we are not 
strong enough to meet our enemies with anything less than 
a full suit of spiritual armor, and the approved weapon 
which God proffers us. 

That ye may be able to stand against the wiles of the devil. 
The devil is shrewder than the Chinese. He doesn’t come 
at us with gongs and banners when he wants to bring us into 
submission. He gives no signal of his approach. He even 
much prefers that we should not suspect his proximity. He 
is sly and cunning. He watches for our unguarded moments. 
He lcoks to see if there are unprotected joints in our armor ; 
if there is but an exposed heel which he can bruise: and 
the slightest opening he goes for. The devil doesn’t com- 
monly propose gross sins to a person of arefined nature. He 
is very careful not to shock the sensibilities of the mest fas- 
tidious in his temptings. He will try to make uncharitable- 
ness seem virtucus indignation ; selfishness he will suggest 
as prudence; unbelief he likes to have called liberalism. 
He greatly dislikes to have his suggestions known by their 
right names. And the best reason for our having on all the 
armor of Gcd at all times, is that we never can know where 
the devil will strike at us, or when, if we are unprotected or 
off our guard. 

And having done all, to stand (v.13). It is quite as impor- 
tant for a soldier not to march before he is ordered to, as to 
move instantly at the word of command. Being in advance 
of the line is as bad in its way as falling behind. Many a 
military movement has failed of success because of one man’s 
firing a shot too soon. And leaving a picket post even to go 
on a scout, withcut orders, may be an offense worthy of death. 
The commander knows when to say “ Forward!” Until he 
says it, letevery man of his—stand. Tais is as important in 
God’s army as elsewhere. A Christian soldier must be will- 
ing to wait until God says Go, There are evils we are not 
all called to battle. There are enemies we are not all sert 
to meet. It may be our mission to stay at home, to keep at 
work on a farm, to stick to our office duties, to ttand quiet 
and firm in cur lot, while war wages just beyond our sphere. 
If we insist on going off to a foreign field, on leaving our 
legitimate work for a lecturing tour in the interest of a great 
reform, or giving up our time and services to aid some 
benevolent society already formed, or in jhe attempt to start 
a@ new one,—we may thereby leave our post of duty un- 
guarded, and do far more harm than good in the world. It 
is a great thing to know when to stand still—and then to 
stand without flinching. 

Praying always (v.18). A man needn’t be idle because 
he is standing still. Praying is active work when it is in 
order. Timely praying is more effective than untimely fight- 
ing, untimely talking, or untimely writing. And praying is 
always timely. We ought to pray when we are not doing 
anything else; and when we are. We have no right to 
suppose that we can do anything for ourselves, or anything 
for others, without prayer. By prayer—timely prayer, faith- 
filled prayer—we can do most for ourselves, most for those 
whom we love, and most for the cause of Christ. We can 
pray as we work and pray as we rest, pray as we move for- 
ward and pray as we stand s‘ill. We can pray always; and 
just so far as we fall short of praying always we fall short of 
an explicit Christian duty. 

Watching .. . with all perseverance. There is no more 
important safeguard in peril than watchfulness. It is vigi- 
lance itself. Unless soldiers on the outposts were watch- 
ing faithfully, neither men nor commanders could sleep 
safely during any hour of a campaign. On the fidelity of 
the lookout at the mast-head depends the safety of the ship’s 
officers, passengers, and crew. Unless a nurse is unfailingly 
watchful, the child of her charge may lose his life at his 
home door, or in the nursery. And unless you and I are on 
the watch day and night, year in and year out, the devil will 
have the advantage of us somewhere. He will tempt us into 
doing some wicked thing, or some foolish thing, which will 
lessen our influence for good, and give all his followers and 
friends—in and out of hell—a chance to iaugh at us. To 
guard against this we must be praying always, and watching 
with all perseverance. 

That therein I may speak boldly, as I ought to speak (v. 20). 
“Therein”—wherein? In the gospel. Our speaking in 





God’s cause must be in the gospel, or it is no speaking of any 
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account, If our commander sends us with a message, no 
words that we could say are to be compared with his words. 
As preachers, as teachers, as editors, our speaking ought to 
be always and only in the gospel. And the gospel truth 
often needs boldness for itsspeaking. The gospel is terribly 
personal in its message. If you would speak it to those 
who need it most, you must be courageous. You must be 
ready to have enemies—enemies among your relatives, and 
even to risk your friendships. But more important than 
fidelity and boldness in speaking gospel truth, is grace to 
speak as we ought to speak. There is a great deal of plain- 
speaking and fearless speaking that is not wise speaking. 
We may offend others by the truth without benefiting them. 
We may dishonor God by a lack of love and tact and time- 
liness in our speaking. Lord, help me to speak only that 
which is true, only that which is timely, and only as I ought 
to speak ! 


Nore.—An article on the subject of the lesson, by the 
Rev. Dr. Charles 8. Robinson, is printed on the third page; 
alsc an editorial on the first page-—Tue Epiror. 

TEACHING HINTS, 
BY THE REY, J.C. W. COXE, PH.D. 

Any important work requires preparation. The laborer 
needs a strong body; the scholar, a strong mind; the soldier, 
a strong heart, or courage. See how many times Joshua 
was exhorted to “be strong” (Deut. 31: 6,7, 23; Josh. 1: 
6,7, 9, 18). See also David’s charge to Solomon (1 Chron. 
22:13; 28: 20). 

One feels strong who knows he is right, that he is well 
armed, and that he is supported. Shakspeare says, “Thrice 
is he arm’d that hath his quarrel just.” No one can have 
true courage to support a known wrong. The soldier who 
has his musket in hand, and who can touch elbows with his 
fellows on either side, does the best fighting. 

In this lesson Paul tells about the believer's enemies, his 
equipment, and the engagement to which he is called. Look 
at these in their order. 

1. The enemies. A boy’s worst enemies are not boys, nor 
men. This nation has conquered foreign and domestic ene- 
mies; has it subdued its worst foes? The most important 
battles are fought in human hearts, against epiritual foes. 
Who is the chief enemy? By what other names is he called? 
(Job 1:6; Matt. 12: 24; Gen. 3:4; Rev. 9:11; etc.) How 
many classes of allies are named in verse 12? Who is the 
god of this world? (2 Cor. 4:4; John 14:30). These are 
not merely Paul’s enemies, but ours. See how active they 
are, 1 Pet. 5:8; see the method of attack, verse 11; secret, 
wily, treacherous. 

2. The equipment. The kinds of foes determine the weapons 
(2 Cor. 10:4). Who furnishes the soldier’s uniform and 
arms? Why? Who the Christian’s equipment? God’s 
cause calls for Gcd's armor. It is a complete defense. See 
what Paul elsewhere calls it (Rom. 13:12; 2 Cor. 6: 7). 
How many pieces? How many for defense? How many 
for attack? Notice how the soldier is to put them on: 
First the girdle, t@ secure the loose robe,—get it out of the 
way ; also for support, as a runner or ball-player girds him- 
self. Then the breastplate, to protect the heart (a right 
heart, a strong defense); the sandals, that one may stand 
firmly, and march comfortably; the shields, to protect the 
entire body from “ fiery darts” (faith turns aside small sneers 
and burning words); the helmet of salvation (or “the hope 
of” it, 1 Thess. 5:8; safety, if God’s helmet be on our 
heads). This for defense; then the sword is taken in hand; 
the soldier is equipped. This sword is “of the Spirit;” he 
gave it (2 Pet. 1: 21) and makes itefficient. See how Christ 
used it (Matt. 4: 4,7,10). Sailors failed to get a boy to drink 
liquor, because he was “chock full of the Bible.” See how 
sharp it is (Heb. 4:12). The whole armor is needed; 
Achilles’s unprotected heel occasioned his death. 

3. The engagement. Cromwell’s Ironsides went into battle 
with prayer and song. When Nehemiah’s enemies threat- 
ened him, he prayed and set a watch (Neh. 4: 9). Ask God 
to help, and then do ycur own work. “ Be strong” in God, 
then watch and fight. The one who watches most will need 
to fight least, because not surprised. Praying for others helps 
us. See Job’s reward when he prayed for his friends. God’s 
cause is one everywhere. Every victory of might makes 
every soldier strong—no matter by whom gained. 

Here then are Paul’s three directions to the Christian 
soldier: Ba brave, be well armed, be watchful. All are 
necessary. A strong heart, a well-equipped hand, a vigi- 
lant eye,—these are God’s pledge of victory. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 


This cannot fail to be an impressive lesson to children, 
and the danger will be that the picture of an ancient soldier 
in armor may 80 possess the imagination that they will fail 
to learn and remember that each person is either a soldier 
knowing how to stand and serve Jesus, the great captain, or 
is an enemy fighting sgainst him. 


wrote to the Christians who lived in Ephesus; a church was 
in that city where Paul had preached, and prayed, and had 
many faithful friends. While he was in prison in the great 
city of Rome, he had an opportunity to send a letter to the 
Ephesian Christians. This letter is full of the love of Christ 
to them, and how they should love and serve him. Paul 
often taught, as Jesus did, by word-pictures. You remember 
the beautiful portrait which we had in one chapter which 
Paul wrote. What was it? 

The lesson to-day is a picture of service. Paul was a 
prisoner, and a Roman soldier was always chained to his 
side; he knew a great deal of military life, of the drill and 
the marching, the order and obedience, of the companions 
and legions of the great army; in this letter he gave the 
picture of a soldier to teach how to be a brave soldier for 
Christ. The first thing hetells us is to be strong: could they 
be strong in themselves? Who could give them real strength ? 
He says, “ Be strong in the Lord, and in the power of his 
might.” Then he goes on to tell them, in our golden text, 
how to have that strength. 

What does the text say they must put on? The armor 
was what a soldier needed to have to use ard wear to help 
him in battle. Do you remember when David went out to 
fight the giant, the king wanted him to put on his armor and 
take his sword, but the shepherd would not wear it. The 
soldiers in olden time did not dress nor fight as soldiers do 
now ; they did not have the same kind of weapons, but from 
what they wore Paul taught our lesson. 


First, he tells them about a girdle. They wore long robes 
in those days, but when they wanted to run or walk fora 
long time they put cn a broad, strong girdle to keep the robe 
or armor tight, and in the right place: so Paul tells the 
Christians to be girt about with truth. The girdle was around 
the whole body and clasped all the armor, it must be strong 
and right. Sothe Christian must know the truth; for the 
soul is lost if it is not held and kept by him who has said, 
“T am the truth.” The weapons of those days were sharp 
arrows and lances and spears ; and the soldiers wore a heavy, 
thick plate, often a whole coat, made in pieces of horn or 
brass, which fitted closely, like scales, one over another, some- 
times called a coat of mail. Over the breast it was called a 
breastplate, and Paul tells the Christians to have on the 
breastplate of righteousness. 

To be wounded in the chest, or heart, or lungs, was nearly 
always death, and it was most important for that part of the 
body to be safe; so the heart must be made right by the 
righteousness of Christ. Soldiers had to march long weary 
miles, they had to stand on guard night and day, and pace 
back and forth for hours before prison doors and barred gates. 


Would not their feet need the best and strongest sandals 
or shoes that could help them to be always ready to stand or 
start at the word of command? Paul tells the Christians to 
have their feet shod with the gospel of peace: to be always 
prepared to run in the path of duty, to walk in the right 
way, to stand up for Jesus everywhere. 

There was something the soldier carried, or he had an 
attendant to stand by and hold it for him, always by his side, 
ready to grasp in the moment of danger. It was a shield, a 
large piece of metal or wood, covered with leather well oiled, 
to be held before the soldier so that a blow from an enemy’s 
sword or lance might strike the shie'd instead of the body. 
Enemies then used to throw darts lighted at the end, to burn 
as well as wound, and they often fling burning torches 
against walls and tents. Paul tells Christians to take the 
shield of faith; when the soldier had a shield before him 
he felt safe from danger, and so with faith in Jesus the be- 
liever is secure. What is that golden text in our lesson 
about the security of believers? 

There was something to be worn on the head, it was called 
a helmet; a sort of metal cap which fitted over the brow and 
head, and down to the neck. If aman received a blow on 
the head, he would fall and be insensible, but with the head 
covered and protected he was safe in the time of battle; so 
Paul says salvation is the Christian’s helmet. 


There was a weapon which every soldier wanted to have 
sharp and shining and true, many of them had two edges: 
it was his sword. Paul says, Take the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the word of God. When Satan came to tempt 
Jesus, he used that sword; he answered Satan in the words 
of the Bible and conquered him: “For the word of God is 
quick and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged sword.” 

Now if the teacher has put on the blackboard, as named, 
the pieces of armor and their counterpart in Christian service, 
it can easily be reviewed, and let the children tell, one by one, 
what they are to have. Then make it more personal by 
showing from the lesson what each must do. Paul tells usto 
put on this armor. Suppose a man had the most perfect suit 
of armor, each piece shining and in order, all the right shape 
and size, and yet whst if he left the empty suit at home 
hanging on his wall], and went out to war. Would it do him 
any gocd? Would he not bé’as wise a3 the child who tries 
to be good and happy without taking the salvation and faith 
and truth that Christ offers? The first thing, then, is to put 
on the armor of God. 





Tell the children that this is from a letter which Paul 


Christians are to do: to stand. The hardest thing that a 
soldier has to learn and to do is to stand on guard. Each 
must do it alone and for himself, bravely, patiently, soberly, 
watchfully. In a siege or having conquered, taken prisoners 
or gained a point, they must stand, in heat or cold or storm, 
not be startled or driven away by sudden attack nor fear, nor 
any pretender who would pass their lines. 

Do you know how often Jesus used to tell his disciples to 
watch? Paul knew how well Roman soldiers couldstand. In 
a museum there is a skeleton of a soldier who was once on guard 
when a volcano flooded the whole country, around with hot 
ashes and liquid fire. People ran to get away; shrieking in 
terror they rushed past the soldier whose hour it was to 
stand on guard, they hurried away ; but he was buried in the 
tomb of ashes and fire where, hundreds of years after, he was 
found with his armor and his lance, a picture how a Chris- 
tian should learn to stand for Christ, and be faithful unto 
death. 

He is not to stand idle: he is to quench the fiery darts of 
the wicked. The Christian is to fizht sin; when the enemy 
threw fire, the soldiers were not only to keep it off by their 
shields, but to put it out, lest tents and camp should be con- 
sumed. So the Christian is to be busy fighting against sin 
in his own heart, and all around him. He is to take what 
Christ offers, his own free salvation, and use the word of 
God: read, study, obey, remember. 

Do you think of your golden texts and Bible verses every 
day? Do you think of them, and say them while you play, 
or when you are thankful and happy, or when in trouble, 
afraid, or tempted todo wrong? One thing more is to be 
done all the time, when at work, on the watch, playing or 
resting,—it is praying always. 

Teachers will be at no loss to adapt this to their own class, 
reviewing all that the Christian is to hear and to do,—and 
not forgetting to teach how earnestly Paul asked prayer for 
himself in his bonds ; for there is no other way more certain 
than this to establish bonds of sympathy and tender love 
between the teacher and the taught. 

A mother said to a teacher, “ You do not know how dear 
your very name is to us; the children speak it every night 
when they pray, and at family prayers their father remem- 
bers you with our pastor.” Would there not be better teach- 
ing and more fruit, less indifference and fault-finding, if such 
prayer for pulpit and class was oftener offered from house- 
hold altars ? 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T, PEARCE. 


Introductory.— When and by whom was this epistle writ- 
ten? What evidence can be produced that it was not 
addressed to the Ephesians? (Conybeare, p. 395.) What is 
the pre-eminent doctrine of the letter? (Eph. 4:3.) From 
each chapter quote texts respecting the family relation in 
Christ, or home duties enforced from this basis. (Eph. 1: 5, 
22,23; 2:16:19; 3:15; 4:46; 5: 24, 25; 6:1,5) 

Verse 10.—Finally, in what general exhortation is the 
source of adequate strength, indicated? Is family worship 
essential to the discharge of home obligations? On whom 
rests the duty of maintaining it, if the head cf the family is 
unregenerate? 

Verses 11-13.—What is the nature of the warfare (and 
hence of the armor) essential tothe attainment of complete 
manhood in Christ? So arrarge on the blackboard the 
word “ Potent,” with its prefixes (Omni, Im,) as to show 
the relative power of God, the devil, and man out of Christ. 
Rearrange for man in Christ. What word in the lesson 
indicates Satan’s method of Warfare? (See also 2 Cor. 2: 11; 
11:14.) Prove that his assaults are from without and dis- 
tinct from the evil principle within. (Gen. 3: 1-5; John 14: 
80.) Prove that he gains control of human minds and 
hearts. (John 13: 27; 6:70; Acts5:3.) Prove that he 
and his host are constantly searching subjects for possession. 
(1 Pet.5:8; Matt. 12:43-45; Job 1:7.) How does our 
lesson indicate the sovereignty and superior resources of our 
enemies? Is Satan’s power in Job 1 exceptional or constant ? 
Is his knowledge of nature’s laws and command of her forces 
greater or less than man’s ? 

Verses 14-17—How many times is steadfastness (stand- 
fastness) enjoined in the lesson? Why is truth compared to a 
girdle? (Eph. 4: 14,15.) (The girdle.bound together and 
kept the armor in place and held the sword, hence the mean- 
ing. Be established in doctrine, holding Scripture for ready 
use. See 1 Pet. 3:15.) Which of the three abiding gifts 
constitute righteousness ? (1 Thess. 5: 8.) Why is righteous- 
ners accounted of faith alone in Gal. 3: 6? Heb. 11:8. 
1 John 5: 3,4.) What vital organs were protected by the 
breastplate? Why is faith which worketh by love compared 
thereunto? Why should the sandal suggest the thought of 
missionary effort as essential to victory, to the mind of Paul? 
(Isa. 52:7.) Are zealous or idle Christians the more exposed 
to the devil? What piece of armor covered all? Why is 
faith represented as preserving stability, obedience, and zeal? 
What hope crowns the Christian’s equipment? By what 
study alone are we furnished the means of driving the enemy, 





Four times in these verses Paul tells the next thing that 


crippling his power, and gaining permanent advantage? 
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(Illustrate by battles and guns. 
ers not silenced by mere refusal.) 
Verse 18.—What service should we render each other in 
the struggle? 
Verses 19,20. Of which piece of armor mentioned, did 
Paul seem to feel special need? Of which do you? 


Battles to fight over, tempt- 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
BY THE REV. J. B, ATCHINSON. 


Nore.—In answer to appropriate questions, write down 
the various parts of the armor in the order as numbered on 
the first blackboard below. Then have some one read the 
reference in 2 Timothy. After a few remarks shade the 
letters soldier with colored crayon, and write down ‘ Good,” 
completing the phrase. Proceed in like manner with the 
spiritual items, calling for the reference in Galatians, and 
writing “ Put on” to complete the sentence. 





| THE ARMOR OF GOD. Eph. 6: 11-17. 

GooD PUT ON 

| 

| 2. BREA S TPLATE. 3. PEACE, 

| 6 Sw O rb. 5. If OPE. 
5. HEL MET. 6. Wo RD oF Gop. 
3. San D ALs. 4. Fa I TH. 
4 SH JE Lp. 2. RIGHTEOU S NEss, 
bs G1 R DLE. Le Tru TH. 

2 Tim. 2: 3. Gal. 3: 27. 
FIGHT THE GOOD FIGHT OF FAITH. 1 Tim. 6: 12. 





THE WEAPONS. 


DEFENSIVE, OFFENSIVE, 


Girdle of Truth. Sword 
Breastplate of Righteousness, of the 
Sandals of Peace. Spirit, 


Shield of Faith. 
Helmet of Salvation. 


which is the 
Word of God, 


PRAYING AND WATCHING. 











| AND HAVING DONE ALL, 
| TO STAND. 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON, 


BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, 


The pieces of armor mentioned in our lesson are those of a 
legionary Roman foot-soldier; and, as far as the two were 
alike, those of a “heavy-armed” (hoplite) foot soldier of 
the Greeks also. Our knowledge of their several shapes and 
uses comes from ancient descriptions scattered through the 
classics, and from sculptures preserved in the museums of 
Europe, notably at Rome, and a few other remaining monu- 
ments of art. In this country the most noted and authentic 
pieces of armor of as high an antiquity are the fragments, 
and the sculptured or engraved representations, in the 
Cesnola Collection in the Metropolitan Museum at New 
York; but these are mostly of an age far earlier than Paul's, 
and belong to people quite different from the Romans. On 
the other hand, the splendid collections of .medieval and 
later armor in Europe, such as that in the Tower of London, 
the more splendid one at Dresden, and the unequaled one 
at Vienna, are of little use for our present purpose. 

The two most remarkable sources of information concern- 
ing the armor of our lesson are the columns of Trajan and 
Marcus Aurelius, both still standing in Rome. The former, 
Trejan’s column, was the work of Apollodorus of Damascus, 
erected to commemorate Trajan’s victories over the Dacians. 
It stands in “Trsjan’s Forum,” the excavated pavement of 
which is several feet below the level of the surrounding 
street ; it is between ninety and one hundred feet high, round 
in shape, and slightly tapering, being a little more than 
eleven feet in average diameter. Under it Trajan is sup- 
posed to have been buted; and upon it stood his statue, 
now replaced by one of St. Peter. A spiral band, between 
three and four feet wide, winds around it from the bottom of 
the shaft to the top, filled with sculptured figures of men, 
beasts, machines, and other warlike equipments, forming an 
ascending procession between six and seven hundred feet in 
length. The human figures alone number more than twenty- 
five hundred. It may be called the finest single relic of 
ancient Rome that stiil remains. 

The column of Marcus Aurelius stands in the Piazza 
Colonna, near the present post-cflice, and commemorates the 
victories of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Pius over the Mar- 
comanni and other German tribes along the Danube. It is 
a little higher than Trajan’s Column, less fine, and generally 
of the same style. It was restored where defective by Pope 
Sixtus V., in 1589, and is now surmounted by a statue of 
St. Paul. Both these monuments are later than St. Paul’s 
time, but by less than a century. 

Just here it may be well to say that in the remnants of the 
bronze gates of Shalmaneser II., lately discovered by Mr. 





Hormuzd Rassam, at Balawit, near Nimrid, within the 
limits of ancient Nineveh, we have a series of sculptures that 
will in like manner show us the forms of pieces of such 
ancient armor as was used in the times of the kings of Israel. 
These remnants are now in the British Museum, and are being 
published in plates exhibiting them in their natural size, 
by the (London) Society of Biblical Arche>logy, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Theodore G. Pinches., 

The “ whole armour,” or panoply, includes both the de- 
fensive and offensive weapons, though the “sword of the 
Spirit” appears to be the only one of the latter class here 
mentioned. The girdle or belt (“‘of truth” here) was the 
zona (or zostér in Greek), a word which ig the root cf the word 
here rendered “ girt about.” It passed round the body below 
the breastplate (thorax), and while more neceseary in civil 
dress than in military uniform, was yet necesrary to give a 
firm feeling and the free use of the limbs. This girdle is 
not to be confounded with the balteus, which went over the 
shoulder, and might serve also for a quiver-strap ; the baldrick 
of the middle ages. 


The “breastplate” was not merely a plate to cover the 
breast, like a fencing-master’s plastron. It was a cuirass, 
“habergeon,” corselet, or the like; a coat of mail made of 
rings, or scales, or plates, and reached nearly to the loins. 
Its form is well seen in a statue of Caligula still extant, 
figured in Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul. In the parallel 
passage (1 Thess. 5: 8), the proper breastplate is described 
as “of faith and love:” these different kinds of composing 
links are inseparable. 

“Shod with the preparation of the gospel of peice” refers 
to no material composition: “ preparation” is not to be taken 
in that sense. It means “readiness.” The true sense is, 
“shod as ready messengers of the glad tidings of peace;” 
referring to Isaiah 59: 17. This may seem a little incon- 
gruous at first sight, but it is not so; for soldiers of the Cap- 
tain of our salvation are just as much his soldiers when he 
conquers as the Prince of peace. However, the feet of the 
Roman soldiers were shod with the caliga, a strong and heavy 
sandal. The word for “shod” means shod as with sanda's; 
having them bound under the feet. The character of these 
shoes appears from the Latin poets; and also especially in 
Jcsephus’s description of the death of the centurion Julian, 
in the sixth book of his “Jewish Wars:” “ he had shoes all 
full of thick and sharp nails, as had every one of the other 
soldiers, so when he ran on the pavement of,the temple, he 
slipped, and fell down upon his back with a very great noise, 
which was made by his armor.” Another portion of the 
narrative is worth quotivg for other illustration: “ the Jews 
got about him in crowds, and struck at him with their spears, 
and with their swords, on all sides. Now he received a great 
many of the strokes of these iron weapons upon his shield, 
and often attempted to get up again, but was thrown down by 
those that struck at him; yet did he, as he lay along, stab 
many of them with his sword. Nor was he soon killed, 
being covered with his helmet and his breastplate in all 
those parts of his body where he might be mortally wounded ; 
he also pulled his neck close to his body, till all his other 
limbs were shattered, and nobody came to defend him, and 
then he yielded to his fate.” 


The “shield” is the large shield, which covered the whole 
body ; of the sort which the soldiers lapped together so as to 
form a roof called the testudo, or tortoise-back, when ap- 
proaching a wall as besiegers, in order to shield themselves 
from missiles thrown from above. There was another small 
shield in use, the clipeus, or target. That wasa small shield, 
on which a dart or sword thrust might be caught or parried, 
with skill. It would be as well if the rendering “large 
shield” had been adopted in our English Bibles. 

“ Darts,” here, are properly missiles; “fiery darts” were 
usually missiles (either thrown or shot from a bow), which 
had a hollow place in them filled with some highly inflam- 
mable substance already ignited. To “quench” is strong 
language when applied to a literalshield, thouzh even so the 
figure is plain enough; the great shield of proper construc- 
tion wou!d protect from even fire-tipped arrows. 

The “ helmet” is the close fitting one, encomy assing closely 
the head; not the crested or ornamentally tipped one. The 
“sword ” is not the short dagger, but the long heavy sword; 
a terrible weapon. This sword is described, with a good deal 
of Aramaic phrase-coloring, in Hebrews 4: 12. 

Out of verse 18 the imagination of John Bunyan, richer 
than that of the Orientals, obtained the weapon “ all-prayer,”’ 
with which Christian was enabled to rout enemies upon whom 
his sword could make no impression. 


‘ . _° 
“ Above all,” in verse 16, means rather, “ with,” or “in 


addition to,” all; tocover all. 

While we have to come westward to interpret the meta- 
phors of this lesson, it is to be remembered that at the time 
the epistle was written, these Roman arms had overrua the 
Orient, and were powerful far beyond Jerusalem. They had 
protected Paul from the Jews in the uproar at Jerusalem ; 
they, or rather their counterpart in the cavalry force, had 
escorted him to Cesarea; they had taken him to Kome; they 
had saved him, by their quiet influence, in the concourse in 
the theater at Ephesus; they had more than once been his 





protection from Jewish tribunals, and his release from prison. 
The city of the Ephesians, to whom he wrote this lesson, 
had received wealth and splendor under the power of these 
arms, and thus only had it remained the chief city of Asis, 
and retained for its temp’e the character of the “ Bank of 
England of the East.” The Roman soldier and his equip- 
ment were a feature of the East at that day, at the very least 
as essential and prominent as they were of Italy. This 
seemingly western coloring cf the lesson is as truly oriental 
as the almost purely Jewish expressions which make up 
verse 12. 

With regard to Ephesus itself, three articles in The Sunday 
School Times of December 28, 1878, and January 18 and 25 
of the present year, are well worth referring to at the present 
time, especially in connection with the unusually fine and 
accurate plan in the Scholars’ Quarterly for the current 
quarter. 





ECLECTIC SIDE LIGHTS, 


Pavut'’s ARMOR FOR THE CHRISTIAN.—Paul speaks of 
himself once and azain as the “prisoner of Jesus Christ,’ 
“the prisoner of the Lord” (Eph. 3:1; 4:1). He has come 
on an embassy from the King of kings, and yet the sanctity 
which attached to that office in the common intercourse 
of ra‘iors is denied to him, and he is “an ambassador in 
bonds” (Eph. 6: 20). For the hope of Isrzel he is bound 
with the chain to which he points with something cf the 
same feeling cf enthusiasm as that which kd him, when 
he stood before Festus and Agrippa, to utter the wish that 
those who have heard him might be “almost and altogether’ 
snch as he was, “except these bonds” (Acts 28: 20; 26: 29). 
Yet all this he was erabled to rejoice in as working “for the 
furthering of the gcsp2].” His bonds in Christ had become 
manifest in all the prirtorium (that is, according to the best 
interpretation, through all the Prietorian guard who lived in 
the adjacent tarracks). The fame which thus spread of his 
undaunted courage, of the freedom with which he preached 
the gospel even under all these seeming hindrances, made 
others of the brethren “more bold than they had been to 
speak the word without fear” (Phil. 1: 13,14). fo far as 
we can judge by the tone of these Epistles, there was no 
period so little disturbed by agitation and annoyance, so full 
of a bright, cheerful serenity cf spirit, as this of the first 
imprisonment. Even delays which came between him and 
the trial which he hoped would attest his innocence of the 
charge laid against him, and set him free to work more 
widely, did not discourage him. When he wrote to the 
Philippians he was “hoping” to “come to them shortly” 
(2:24). Months passed by, and yet when he wrote to 
Philemon he was still only “trusting” to be re’eased, in 
answer to the prayers of his friends and fellow-disciples 
(vy. 22). In the meantime, his work went on, the circle of 
followers and inquirers expanded day by day. The many 
distinct churches or congregations of which we read in 
Romans 16—and which the renewed activity of Aquila and 
Prircilla when they returned to Rome afier the death of 
Claudius, and the consequent repeal cf the decree of banish- 
ment, must have done much to foster—grew ard multiplied. 
Even in “Czesar’s household,” among the freedmen and 
slaves, who were attached to the establish meut of the Empe- 
ror Nero, there were those who, having had friendly re'a- 
tions with the Roman citizens, settled in the “ colony” of 
Philippi, joined with the apostle in his salutations to that 
church. 

And it is in one of the epistles of this period that we find, 
as might have been expected, the fullest expansion of that 
parable of the ‘‘whole armor,” the “panoply” of God, 
which the circumstances of S-. Paul's life so emphatically 
presented to him. Paul and the soldier that kept him, 
awoke, each of them, morning by morning, to a soldier's 
work, each needing to be equipped for it. The symbolism 
on which the apostle dwelt was determined partly by the 
nature of the case, partly, perhaps, by the employment of 
like similitudes which had become familiar to him through 
the writings of the prophets. In his warfare “against 
the wiles of the devil,” against “the principalities and 
powers,” in whom he recognized the hosts that were under 
the com mards of the great adversary, he could not spare one 
part of tbhatfull equipment. There must be the “girdle of 
truth,” truth in the inward parts, as that without which 
there would be no consciousness of strength; and the breast- 
plate of righteousness, of just dealing as between man and 
man, of right conduct as in the sight of God. As the soldier 
put the sandals on his feet that he might be ready to do the 
errand on which he might be sent by his commanding cflicer, 
so the Christian was to have his feet shod with “ the prepa- 
ration,” better, perhaps, with the “ preparedness,” the “ readi- 
ness,” which belonged to these who “ preached the gospel of 
peace” (Rom. 10: 15; Isa. 52; 7). These formed, so to 
speak, the actual body armor which made the man strong to 
act. Over this there was to be the shield of faith, not the 
small round buckler which protected hardly more than arm 
and breast, but the large wicker shield, covered with thick 
hides, upon which the fire-tipped arms of the adver ary (St, 
Paul borrows his imagery from one of the modes of barbaric 
warfare which the Romans had actually encountered, and of 
which he may well have heard from some of his soldier- 
guards) might fall and do no harm. Faith, the broad, all- 
embracing trust that God would make all things work to- 
gether to those that love him, would be enough to “ quench” 
all the doubts and fears which were the most deadly weapons 
of the cruel and wily foe. Two portions of the panoply yet 
remained, There was the helmet, the form and fashion of 
which, the crest of horse-hair or the like, indicated the cohort 
or the legion to which the soldier belonged; and this the 
apostle speaks of as “the helmet of salvation,” that which 
bore witness that all were in the legion of the “saved,’’ ac- 
knowledging Christ the Saviour as their head and captain, 
And, lastly, there was the one aggressive weapon which the 
Christian combatant was allowed to use, as contrasted with 
the “carnal weapons” of an earthly warfare, the “ sword of 
the Spirit, which was the werd of God.” The written word 
which was so often treated as adead and lifeless thing became 
living and mighty when qnickened by the eternal Spirit. 
—Prof. E. H. Plumptre, in The Bible Educator, 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1879. 

South Carolina, state, at Spartanburg ....----...... Aug. 20, 21 
Vermont, state, at Burlington oose Oct, 7-9 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence, ........--..-.....--- Oct, 15 
Kansas, state, at Salina...... ----Oct, 21-23 
New Hampshire, state, at Haverhill.................. Nov. 4-6 

----Nov,. 18-20 





New Jersey, state, at Elizabeth eves 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES, 





Chantanqua.....ncccccccccenannunnaccesessscoucscnne Aug. 2-23 
Peeeneeeeeh LARS, MIOR, .snesanncssscankensnccesae Aug. 6-20 
REGIE TSIEN TUE, Ns Rijccanntcoucceaccqnesss Aug. 17-25 





NORMAL CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS, 


Adrian, Michigan, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday even- 
ing, one month in each church. Conducted by the pastors in turn. 

Augusta, Ga., Union Meeting for Prayer and Lesson Stady every Satur- 
day, at 8.45 A. M., in Y. M. ©. A. Rooma. 

Bakerstown, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening, in the Y, M. C. A. room. 


Baltimore, Md., Meeting for Leason Study every Friday at 4 P. M., in the 
Y. M. 0. A. Rooms. Infant Class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday, 
at 4 P. M., in the Room of the Maryland Sunday School Union, 53 Lex- 
ington Street, 

Beaver Falls, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Friday, at 
7 P.M. Conducted by Professor M.S. Knight. 

Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, In the Meionaon, Tremont 
Temple, every Saturday, at3 P. M, Led by the Rev. R. R. Meredith. 

Boston (South), Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday, at 7% 
P. M., at the Phillips Church. Conducted by the Rey. R. R. Meredith, 

Bristol, Conn., Sunday-school Union Normal Class, on the first Monday 
of each month, at 7.30 P, M., in Printers’ Hall. 

Cambridge, Mass., Sunday-school Teachers’ Union Meeting for Lesson 
Stady, every Tuesday evening, in the chapel of the First Baptist Church, 
Central Square, Conducted by the Rev. R. R. Meredith, of Boston. 

Ohicago: Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at noon, in 
Farwell Hall. Also, Normal Class every Saturday, at 11 A. M., in Far- 
well Hall, conducted by B. F. Jacobs. Primary Class Teachers’ Meet- 
ing every Saturday at 2 P. M., in Bible Work Room, Y. M. C. A. Build- 
ing. Superintendents’ Meeting and Sociable, second Tuesday of every 
month, at Mr. Moody’s Church, South Side Teachers’ Meeting, fourth 
Tuesday evening of the month, at Trinity M. E. Church. West Side 
Teachers’ Meeting, third Tuesday evening of the month, at Union Park 
Congregational Church, Teachers’ Library and Reading Room, at 150 
Madison Street. 

Cincinnati, O., Meetings for Lesson Study, every Saturday, in the Y. 
M. C. A. Hall, as follows: Union Meeting at 12 M,; Primary Class at 
3P. M.; Normal Class (conducted by the Rev. Sylvester Weeks) at 

P.M. 


Cleveland, O., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, from 12 
to 12.45 P. M. in the Chapel of the Young Men's Christian Association. 
Conducted by the Rev. Francis A. Horton. 

Colorado Springs, Col., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, 
at4P. M,, in the Y. M. C, A. Rooms, 


Columbus, 0., Bible Class for Lesson Study meets in the Y. M. 0. A. 
Parlor every Tuesday at 7.30 P. M, 


Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday even- 
ing, im the Y. M. ©, A, Hall, Led by the Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 


Elizabeth, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
7.9 P. M., in the lecture rom of the Second Presbyterian Church, 


Halifax, N.8., Union Meeting for International Lesson Study every Sat- 
urday, at 8 P. M., in the Class-room Y. M. ©. A. Hall. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Stady every Thursday even- 
ing in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 

Hartford, Conn., Normal Class of the Hartford Sunday-school Union 
the second Friday of each month. Also, Union Meeting for Lesson 
Study, every Saturday afternoon, in the parlors of the Centre Church 
Conducted by Mrs. 8. Dryden Phelps. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon. Training class for Christian Workers every Tuesday evening. 
Both inthe Y. M. ©. A. Chapel, and both conducted by Mr. ©, P. Jacobs. 

Ingersoll, Ontario: Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday 
evening, at So’clock, at W. H. Howells’s Gallery. Conducted by the 
Rev. John McEwen, 

Louisville, Ky., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
6 P. M., in the Y. M. OC, A. Rooms, 

Manitou, Colorado, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Wednesday, 
at7 P. M., in the Art Gallery. 


Morenci, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Friday ai 
8 P.M. Conducted by Mr. C, M, Ranger. 


Newark, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4P. M,, in the Clinton Street Congregational Charch. 

New Haven, Conn., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
«P. M., in the Y. M.C. A Rooms, 325 Chapel Street. 


Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday evening 
and at noon every Saturday, in the Y, M.O, A. Hall, corner of Fifteenth 
and Chestnut Streets. Primary teachers’ Meeting tor Lesson Study, 
every Saturday, at 4 P.M., in the Y. M.C. A. Hall. Normal Claas for 
Lesson Study, every Monday at 8 P. M. in the Assembly Room, 18% 
Chestnut Street. Conducted by the Rev. J A. Worden. Normal 
Class for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 4 P. M. under the auspices 
of the American Sunday School Union, Conducted by Mr. John R 
Whitney. 

Pittsburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon 
in the Y. M. ©. A. Rooms, No. 33 Fifth Avenne. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday, 
ats P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 

8t. Loula, Union Meeting for Leason Study every Saturday at noon, in the 
Y. M. ©, A. Rooms, 74 Olive Street, condocted by various ministers. 

8t. Pacl, Minn., Union Bible Students’ Class for the study of the Interna- 
tional Lessons, every Saturday, at 4.30 P. M., in the Y. M. 0. A. Rooms. 
Conducted by the Rev. David B. Breed. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4P.M., in the Y. M. O. A, Hall, 

Toronto, Oan.. Teachers’ Union Meeting for International Leason Stndy 
every Saturday, in the Y. M.C. A. Parlor, from 4 to 5 o'clock P. M. 
Led by the Hon. Vice-Chancellor Blake. Normal Class every Thursday 
evening, ta the Y. M.C. A. Parlor, Conducted by Mr. James Hughes. 

Utica, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday at 8¢ 
P, M., in the Y. M. C, A. rooms, conducted by Mr. G, A, Pinkney. 


Washington, D. O,, Union Meeting for Leason Study, every Saturday, at 


West New Brighton, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every 
Thursday evening, in the Y. M. C. A. building. Conducted by the 
various pastors in turn. 


Westwood, Ohio, Union meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
8 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. parlor. 


Williamsport, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at 
7% P. M., in the Y. M. C. A, Rooms. 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—At the first annual meeting of the Chatham County 
(Ga.) Sundsy-school Convention, at Savannah, June 24, 
the question was discussed, “Do pastors who neglect the 
Sanday-school irjure the church?” In this convention 
colored Sunday-echools were admitted to representation, 
and the secretary was a colored man. 

—The first session of the Oakville (Pa.) Sunday-school 
Assembly was held June 30 to July 4. The attendance 
was good; all the promised speakers and helpers were 
present; daily normal classes were corducted; and the 
assembly promised to make itself felt in the establishment 
of normal classes, etc., in Harrisburg, Carlisle, and else- 
where in the Cumberland Valley. 


—The first annual session of the Chester Heights (Pa ) 
Sanday-school Assembly, Jaly 7-14, was attended by 
respectable numbers, and showed that it was appreciated 
as a convenient means of impartirg instruction and 
offering useful hints to Sanday-school workers in and 
near Philadelphia, At the first meeting about five hun- 
dred were present; and on subsequent days norma! in- 
struction, illustrated lectures, museum facilities, and 
other assemb'y advantages, were offered to many interested 
students, 

—Concerning convention work in the S:xth Sanday- 
school District of Illinois, a correspondent writes: The 
Sunday-echool campaign of the Sixth Illinois District is 
progressing finely. JF ive counties—Pualaski, Massac, 
Johnson, Williamson, and Franklin—have held their 
conventions. Everywhere an increased interest prevails. 
Of the five counties named, three have been thoroughly 
orgar ized, ard have held conventions in every township, 
constituting them banner counties. The work is pro- 
gressing in this section a3 never before. There are twelve 
counties in this district yet to hold conventions this year.” 
Mr. CO. W. Jemome, president of the Sixth D’strict Sunday- 
school Association, is attending all the conventions. 

—Of the recent fifteenth Indiana Sunday-school con- 
vention, at Richmond, June 25-27, a correspondent 
writes: ‘‘The convention was very largely attended, and 
the exerc’sss were of unusual interest and profit. Rev. 
W. F. Crafts of Chicago, Rev. H. A. Gobin of La 
Fayette, ard Rev. J. Q Adams of Evansville, made ad- 
dresses. E, Payson Porter of Chicago, and Rev. A. H. 
Gilet of Sturgis, Mich, talked on organization. R2- 
ports from all over the state show progress and increased 
activity in Sunday-school work. Warsaw was selected as 
the place, ani June 22 24, 1880, as the time, for the 
next meeting. Mr. I. H. C. Royse, of Terre Haute, was 
elected president ; Mr. Charles H. Conner, of New Albany, 
was re-elested secretary; and the Rav. W. J. Darby, of 
Evansville, was chosen chairman of the executive com- 
mittee.” 

—The sessions of the second Sanday-school assembly 
at Ocean Grove, N. J., July 12-19, were largely attended 
from first to last. More than a thousand teachers were 
present at the opening, and at some of the meetings the 
attendance was thought to be fully five thousand. In 
various children’s exercises, as many as two thousand 
took part. Daily normal and children’s meetings were 
held, and practical discussions, under experienced leaders, 
were facilitated by convenient subdivisions. Professor 
W. F. Sherwin, upon whom the details of management 
chiefly fell, aidad the assembly both in its work of in- 
struction and in its music, which was under the direction 
of Professor W. G. Fischer. The other promised lecturers 
and instructors were present; and Drs, Wythe’s model of 
Jerusalem was exhibited. Oa Friday evening one of the 
most spirited addresses of the assembly was given by the 
Rey. Dr, Caarles 8. Robinson, of New York, who vigor- 
ous.y repelled these six charges against Sundsy-school 
work: that it is raising up a nation cf skeptics; that the 
mr jority of teachers are incompetent ; that business men 
Pusurp the pastor’s place in religious instruction ; that the 
Sanday-school keeps children away from church services ; 
that it lessens religious instruction at home; and that 
few conversions can be traced to the teacher’s influence. 
The assembly closed on Saturday forenoon, July 19, with 
a review of the week’s work. 

—The fif.h annual convention of the South eastern 
Dakota Sanday-school Association was held at Sioux 
Falls, Jane 24 26. A larger number of delegates were in 
attendance than at any previous gathering, and ail seemed 
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them. A correspondent writes: “The programme was 
arranged under the following heads: ‘The work: what 
has been done; what is to be done;’ ‘The workers: pre- 
paring for the school: in the school: afver the school.’ 
Little time was spent in the details of machinery. The 
topics presented were of a practical nature, and were 
earnestly and thoroughly discussed. A marked feature 
of the convention was its spirituality, which was largely 
due to the earnest words of instruction, encouragement, 
and admonition given by our leader, Mr. Henry Plant of 
Minneapolis, which will long be cherished, and serve as 
an inspiration to the Sunday-school workers of Dakota. 
Especially valuable was his address on ‘The Bible: what 
it is, and how to study it.’ The reports from the statisti- 
cal secretary and individual schools showed a decided 
advance in the work during the past year, and a hopeful 
outlook for the future. Fraternal greetings were ex- 
changed with the Indiana State Convention, in session at 
Richmond, Ind, at the same time. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President: Mr. R. 8. 
Alexander, of Dall Rapids; Corresponding Sacretary, 
Mr. D. P. Ward, of Sioux Falls; Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, Mr. E. Minner of Yankton. The next 
convention will be held at Yankton.” 


COUNCIL IN PROSPECT. 


—The fourth annual convention of the Oioe County 
(Neb.) Sunday-school Association will be held at Camp 
Creek, ten miles south of Nebraska City, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Sept. 2, 3. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—The Hudson County (N. J.) Sunday-school Agrso- 
ciation has arranged a series of union Sunday-school 
assemblies for the rural sections of the ficld, to ba held in 
the woods. The inaugural one was held on Sunday, 
June 29, st Ballmont, in a pleasant grove situated near 
the southern borders of Bergen County. The Sanday- 
schools of North Hudson and South B:rgen counties 
united in the exercises, which consisted of a children’s 
service for the afternoon, and a promise service and 
addresses to Sunday-school teachers for the evening. The 
grove was furnished with seats, was neatly decorated, 
and was at night illuminated with torches. The next 
assembly is announced for the western section of the 
county, early in August. 


¥. MC. A 


—A convenient statement of the present condition of 
Young Men’s Car'stian Association work is contained in 
the recently issued Pr:csedings of the Twenty-third Con- 
vention of the Young Men’s Caristian Associations of 
the United States and British Provinces, held at Balti- 
more, May 21-25, 1879 This report makes an octavo 
pamphlet of two hundr2d and twenty-four pages, includ- 
ing the report of the executive committee, presented at 
Baltimore. It presents statistics of 1,020 Associations in 
the United States and British Provinces; 54 in colleges; 
51 on railroad lines; 196 in Eagland and Wales; 65 in 
Scotland ; 136 in Germany; 48 in France; 50 in Switzer- 
land; 65 in Sweden; and 13 in Australia. The more 
important summaries are contained in the following fig- 
ures: 839 Associations in all reported; 60 own buildings 
and property, in which they have a clear property of 
$2,451,000; 37 have accumulated building funds, which 
already amount to $280,190 ; the total property belonging 
or due to the Associations, including other real estate 
besides buildings, amounts to $2,297.45); 686 report an 
aggregate membership of 67,739; the annual current 
expenses reported by 403 amount to $317,632; 291 keep 
open reading-rooms, and 268 of these report a daily 
attendance of 11,059; 232 own furniture, the estimated 
value of which is $156,244; 61 provide situations, and 
have found employment for 6,334 persons; 54 hold daily 
prayer-mee‘ings; 497 hold regular weekly prayer-meet- 
ings; 100 hold 115 open-air meetings per week; 341 
other weekly meetings, in jiils, hospitals, school-houses 
and elsewhera, have been held by 168 Associations; 80 
hold social meetings ; 121 report lectures delivered during 
the year; 68 report railroad meetings; 57 repor: Sunday- 
schools conduc‘ed by their members; 27 hold meetings 
at almshouses ; 164 hold neighborhood or district meet- 
ings; 174 hold cottage prayer-meetings ; 44 hold temper- 
ance meetings; 152 ccnduct weekly Buble classes, and 
report an average weekly attendance of 4,805; 141 persons 
are acting as general secretaries and agents of the various 
Associations, and of the state and international commit- 
tees; at 78 points Christian work for railroad men is being 
done; 12 general tecre‘aries are employed in railroad 
work; there are 43 Associations of German-speaking 
young men; 4 of these employ secretaries ; and 54 Asso- 
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Christian Associations in non-Christian countries, reports 
were received from Cairo, Beintt, Smyrna, Damascus, 
Jerusalem, Nazareth, Calcutta, Hong Korg, and Yoko- 
hama. 


TEMPERANCE. 

—The third National Temperance Camp-meeting, 
under the auspices of the National Temperance Society 
and Pablication House, will open at Spencer, N. Y., on 
Wednesday, Aug. 6, and continue till Monday, Aug. 11, 
It will be under the direction of the Rev. D, C. Batcock, 
of Philadelphia, one of the secretaries of the Society. 
Professor W. W. Bantley, of New York City, will have 
charge of the singing. The other temperance camp- 
meetings of the summer are as follows: Island Heights’ 
Camp Ground, New Jersey, July 21 28; Ocean Grove, 
New Jersey, Jaly 22 24; Point Chautauqua, Chautauqua 
Like, Jaly 29; Thousand Island Park, River S:. Law- 
rence, July 30 to August 4; Minnetonka Park, Minne sots, 
Angust 25; Silver Lake, Western New York, August 12- 
18; Old Orchard Beach, Maine, August 13 19; Bismarck 
Grove, Kansas, August 14-24; Swuth Framingham, 
Massachusetts, August 19-25; Round Like, New York, 
August 19 to Saptember 1. 

PERSONAL. 

—Although Professor Austin Paelps resigned his pro- 
feszorship of Sacred Rhetoric at Andover Theological 
Seminary, at the close of the recent term, he is to con- 
tinue to rendar the seminary such service as his health 
may permit, retaining the title of Professor E neritus. 

—So many memorial poems occasioned by the death of 
Miss Frances Ridley Haverzal have been sent to The 
Christian, of Lond on, that it has announced its inability 
to publish them. It says: “ We have received a number 
of poems in memoriam, showing how bigh and how general 
was the esteem, and how deep the sffection, for our 
departed friend, Miss Frances Ridley Havergal. The 
Rev. J. T. Wrenford has published, undar the title of 
‘Onze cf the King’s Daughters,’ some most interesting 
particu'ars of her spiritual life. We very much regret 
that our limited space dogs not allow of our inserting the 
poems, or of givirg extracis from Mr. Wrenford’s little 
book, which we hope many readers will read and circu- 
late.” 


—The Rey. Dr. H. H. Jessup, the well-known mission- 
ary in Syria, euthor of The Women of the Arabs and 
other works, who is now in this country for a time, and 
was made mcderator of the last Presbyterian G.neral 
Assembly, sends to The Sunday School Times the follow- 
ing appeal, which will interest Sunday-school readers not 
only because of its source, but because of the offer which 
it contains: ‘The Mission Female S:minary Building in 
Tripoli, Syria, needs extensive repairs. I have in my 
possession a limited quantity of fragrant cedar wood from 
a limb of the oldest cedar on Mt. Lebanon, cut off by 
special permission of the patriarch of Mt. Lebanon. 
Dr. Calhoun estimated its age as not less than three 
thousand years old. It is very rare and difficu‘t to obtain. 
I can guarantee the genuineness of these specimens. 
Auy person or school sending a postal money order for jive 
dollars for the above obj2ct, to my son, Harry W. Jeesup, 
Montrose, Susquehanna County, Pa., will receive a block 
of this wocd, by mail, with a fac-simile ofan Arabicceriifi- 
cate of its genuineness from the patriarch of Mt.Lbanon, 
and the Lord’s Prayer in Arabic. I have also twelve 
half-inch boards of this wood beautifully marked with 
knots, and very fragrant, from three to six feet in length, 
and from eight to eleven inches in width, suitable for 
making venecring for pulpits or table tops. The smallest 
boards will be sold for twenty five dollars, and the larger 
ones for fifiy dollars. Application should be made son 
as I expec: to leave the country early in Ostober.” 

—At a floral festival on the occasion of the third anni- 
versary (July 4) of Christ Church, Westminster Bridge 
Road, London, of which the Rev. Newman Hall is pastcr, 
his parishioners and friends gathered in large numbers to 
congratulate him on the progress of his work. Mr. Hall, 
in his address, said that the anniversary was the third of 
Christ Caurch and the ninety-sixth of Surrey Chapel. 
Christ Caurch, he said, was very free from denomina- 
tionalism, and sought to combine the best features of 
Episcopal, Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, and Congre- 
gational chuiches. The number of members is 1,225; of 
scholars in church schools, 5,000; of teachers, 400. Seven- 
teen services are conducted in diff:rent lodging-houses in 
the neighborhocd every Sunday evening, and there ure 
Open-air services every night during the week. In addi- 
tion to the support of the ministry and the expenses of 
public worship, the sum of £4,759 wassubscribed to various 
religious and banevolent objects during the year. The 
church and connected buildings has been £64,000, all of 





which has been paid except £4,500, which is being gradu- 
ally reduced by annual installments. The Rev. ©. H. 
Spurgeon also made an address on this occasion, The 
Christian World says: ‘‘ After a warm tribute of respect 
and affection to Mr. Hall, he made a very strong appeal 
on behalf of the Sunday-schools of South London, which 
he knew wera greatly in want of teachers. He urged 
Christian people, men and women, to throw: themselves 
into this honorable work, and warned them that if they 
let the Sunday-schools go down they were abandoning 
London to atheism and immorality.” 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


mH publications received will be promptly noticed under this head. 
© interests of our readers will guide us in making further notice. ] 
BOOKS. 


The Development of English L'teratnure: the Old English Period. By 
Brother Azarias. 12mo, pp. vi, 2i4. New York: D. Appieion & Uo. 
Price, $1.25 

Milton. By Stopford A. Brooke. (Classical Writers, edited by John 
Richard Greea.) 16 no, pp. ii, 16s. ‘1hesame. Price, 60 cents, 

The Ceunt Agenor de Gaspa‘in. Translated from the French of Th. 
Borel. 16 20, pp. 156, New York: Anson D. F. Randoiph & Co. 
Price, $1 v0. 

PAMPALETS. 


Money. A tale. By Jules Tardieu. (Appleton’s New Handy Volume 
Series.) 160, pp. 163. New York: D. Appleton & Co, Price, 25 ceuts. 


Rules and Premium List of the Seventh Cincinnati Industrial Exposi- 
tion, Sept. 10-Oct 11, 1879. 8vo, pp. 63. Cincinnati: Peter G. Thomson 





THE AUGUST MAGAZINES, 


A careful examination of the issues of the leading illus- 
trated magazines, as conducted at present, is really quite an 
art education in itself. We mean such a patient study of 
their pictures as shall note the methods employed, and the 
effects produced, by pencil and burin. The great improve- 
ment, within the past two or three years, in the character 
and quality of the woodcuts in Scribner, Harper, L‘ppincott, 
St. Nicholas, and Wide Awake, forms an important episode 
in the art history of the time, and is very creditable to 
American publishers and purchasers. Contemporary peri- 
odical literature in Europe has no corresponding achievement 
to show ; for there the tastes of the fastidious and the rich 
are gratified by costly art magazines, but the illustrations in 
the popular monthlies are much inferior to those printed 
here. It must be admitted, however, that the woodcuts 
given in scme of the foreign weekly papers—L Illustration 
or Die Fliegende Blaetter, for instance—are better than those 
printed in corresponding American weeklies; but improve- 
ment in this department may possibly come in time on this 
side the water.——The best piciures of the montb, on the 
whole, are those printed in Lippincoti’s Magazine. The 
reader should notice, in the illustrations accompanying the 
opening article on the Catskills, the admirable clearness of 
the foreground, all the indistinctness being in the back- 
ground, where it ought to be. One serious defect in much 
of the engraving of the time is the uniform dimnes3 which 
blurs all the effect, whether near or far. For clearness and 
proportion nothing better could be asked for than we find in 
some of the cuts engraved by Mr. H. M. Snyder for this 
issue of Lippincott—The contrary fault is to be seen, in all 
its deformity, in some of the illustrations accompanying an 
articleon Whittier, in Scribner's Monthly. In looking at 
the view of the oak lawn near his residence, one rubs his 
eyes as though a mist covered them, such is the vagueness 
of the general effect. As Mr. Linton said in his now famous 
blast on the faults of modern engraving, “ indistinctness is 
not tone.” But the engravings accompanying the other 
articles in Scribner are not open to the same criticism, at 
least in equal degree. Those illustrating a paper on the 
artist Whistler are very good ; it is really remarkable to see 
how beautifully an etching may be copied in a woodcut. 
The Scribner artists have also again achieved great success 
in the difficult feat of giving a very dark, almost black, effect 
without reducing the whole picture to an indistinguishable 
blot. An example of this success may be found in the por- 
trait of Mr. Whistler, which is printed on the firat page 
of the magaz’ne. Less successful, in every way, is the full- 
page portrait of Whittier, which has a washed-out appear- 
ance, though as a portrait it is recognizable in a degree not 
true of Mr. Eaton’s previous pictures of Bryant and Long- 
fellow. These portraits by Mr. Eaton, faithfully engraved 
by Mr. T. Cole, seem to be bold experiments rather than 
successful achievements. After all, to show how a person 
looks ought still to remain one of the aims of a portrait. 
——The most successful pictures in Harper's Magazine, this 
month, are those cf Lake George, some of which give an $ 
admirable effect of distance ; an effect which, in a small wood- 
cut, is as pleasing as it is difficult of expression ——Turning 
to the literary contents of the magazines, and taking up the 
light and winsome juveniles first, we find Wide Awake and 
St. Nicholas as pretty as ever, with plenty of attractive 
poems, stories, and sketches.——Sunday Afternoon offers an 
unusual number cf good short articles, forming a very 
pleasant miscellany for summer reading, at a time when 
longer and heavier papers might weary the reader.——_Har- 





per's contains a good popular account of Chautauqua and the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, with a very 
faithful portrait of Dr. Vincent. Mr. W. Hamilton Gibson’s 
psper on “Saug Hamlet and Hometown” is a thoroughly 
delightful account of two Connecticut villages and a well- 
known school, still in existence. To the reader of fiction 
may be commended “The First Mrs, Petersham,” by Mr-. 
Spofford; and the installment of Mrs. Mulock-Craik’s excel- 
lent novel, “ Young Mrs. Jardine.’——-Mr. H. H. Boyesen’s 
reminiscences of Bayard Taylor, in Lippincott’s, are rather 
thin and disappointing. Mr. S. G. Young’s description of 
Parisian Marionettes (Panch and Judy shows) is very enter- 
taining; and so is the paper on the Catskills. “ The Death 
Rain,” by Jennie Woodville, is a striking account of a negro 
superstition ——The article on Preaching, with which The 
Atlantic Monthly opens, contains a surprising amount of 
truth, considering its source ; though it handles the subject 
in a defective and one-sided way. It is not bigotry or cant, 
but the strictest truth, to say that the average writer on 
religion, in monthlies like the Atlantic, needs a change of 
heart; at least such a change as will make him feel the ne- 
cessity of informing himself concerning the subject chosen, 
before he attempts to write on it. A sketch by Sarah O. 
Jewett, entitled “ A Bit of Shore Life,” is charming. Dr. 
Holmes’s last Harvard poem shows his usual lyrical facility, 
and contains his usual fling at orthodoxy. The number as a 
whole is very poor; Miss Jewett’s sketch and the book 
reviews, signed and unsigned, being its redeeming features. 
——Mr. R. H. Stoddard’s critical paper on Whittier, in 
Scribner’s Monthly, is readable and original, but ursatis- 
factory, for the simple reason that Mr. Stoddard’s opinions 
and tastes are not such as to make it possible for him to 
present a fair estimate of Mr. Whittier’s achievements and 
place in American literature. A critic who thinks that sound 
ethics and good poetry are not related to each other, is plainly 
unfit to define Whittier’s position as a writer. Mr. W. C. 
Brownell’s critical paper on James A. M. Whistler, the 
artist, is a very commendatory, but on the whole a judicious 
and discriminating, account of his aims, methods, and 
achievements, The brief biographical sketch of Mr. Whistler, 
printed on another page of the magaz'ne, is in error in 
stating that he “was born in St. Petersburg, whither his 
father went in 1842,” as a railroad engineer. This date 
would indicate that some of Mr. Whistler's most important 
pictures were painted before he was twenty years old. The 
elder Whistler was a noted American engineer and West 
Point graduate, and one of the pioneers in railroad con- 
straction in this country. He went from Stonington, Cono., 
to St. Petersburg, at the invitation of the Czar, to bui'd the 
first Russian railroad. He had lived in Stonington for some 
time, engaged in engineering work, ard thither his body was 
brought for burial, afier his death in St. Petersburg. 
“Jamie” Whistler was born in Lowell, Mass., in 1834, 
where his father was then engaged in professional work. 
The son was not a West Point graduate, as stated in the 
Scribner sketch. Mr. Whistler is really an American prod- 
uct; his father ahd mother were both of American birth 
and residence ; his brother George, a native of New London, 
Conn., was for years a noted manager of American railroads ; 
and his brother “ Joe,” whose striking portrait is here pre- 
sented, was drowned in New England waters. After her 
husband's death, Mrs. Whistler returned, with James and 
the rest of her family, from Russia to S:oninzton, where she 
resided for some years near her brother, General McNeill, 
her daughter Deborah having meanwhile married in London, 
which circumstance afterwards led to young Whistler’s resi- 
dence in that country. While living in Stonington, he first 
showed artistic ability in pen-and-ink sketches. It is clear 
that his name is to be added to the long and honorable list 
of American artists who have won a European reputation. 





The demand still continues for series of light works of 
fiction, pleasant enough to beguile a summer afternoon, and 
yet not so frivolous as to make the reader ashamed of the 
time spent over them. To meet this demand, so far as it 
exists among readers of religious stories, or semi-religious, 
is the aim of the “Spare Hour Saries” of Anson D. F. 
Randolph & Co. This series now consists of four volumes: 
Stepping Stones, by Sarah Doudney; The Other House, by 
Mrs. M. R. Higham; B:ssie Harrington’s Venture, by 
Julia A. Mathews; and David Fleming’s Forgivene:s, by 
Margaret M. Robertson. The first two of these have been 
favcrably noticed in these columns; the third is a reissue of 
a book published a few years ago by Roberts Brothers. 
David Fleming's Forgiveness, by an Eaglish writer, is an 
innocent story, of good, though not of the highest, literary 
quality, containing pleasant pictures of Canadian life, and 
teaching good lessons of social duty. (16mo, cloth, pp. 345. 
New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. Price, $1 00.) 


The anti-Mormon romance which has for some time been 
in course of serial publication in the columns of The Alli- 
ance, of Chicago, has now been published in book form by 
Dixon & Shepard, of that city. Its title is Jn the Toils, and 
its author Mrs. A. G. Paddock. The story is by no means 
destitute of = certain kind of power, and its pictures of 
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horrors are doubtless too sadly true, in their 
main representations. But the book is writ- 
ten without literary skill, and addresses itself 
throughout to an unintelligent class of readers, 
—a class whose appetite for the sensational 
is to be appeased by frequent red fire, glitter 
of knives, and breakings of hearts. Despite 
its evident endeavor to be a moral power in 
the uprooting of the great evil it describes, 
we fear it will ba chiefly read by those who 
listen with delight to such a call as that of 
the fat boy in Pickwick: “I wants to make 
your flesh creep.” (16mo, cloth,-pp. 301. 
Price, $1 50.) 





The name of Count de Gasparin is almost 
as well known, both as a political writer and 
as a zealous Protestant, in the United States 
as in France. An American public, there- 
fore, will take an interest in his biography, 
recently translated from the French of T. 
Borel, and now reissued here under the title 
of The Count Agenor de Gasparin. It is a 
small book, containing only 156 very loosely 
printed pages. But it is written clearly and 
directly, and gives a full picture of Count de 
Gasparin as orator, writer, politician, man, 
and Christian. Mr. Borel writes, of course, in 
a spirit of loyal enthusiasm, as of a man 
whose nobility almost all were ready to ac- 
knowledge. (16mo, cloth, pp. 156. New 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. Price, 
$1.00.) 


Mr. J. R. Green, the author of the well- 
known Short History of the Eoglish People, 
has been, since the success of his first book, 
an industrious writer and editor; putting 
forth, in addition to his own “Stray Studies 
from England and Italy,” and three volumes 
of the enlarged “History of the English 
People,” a whole series of History and Litera- 
ture Primers, produced under his general 
editorship. He has now undertaken to edit 
a series of books on “Classical Writers,” 
which we shall notice next week ; and we have 
also before us a volume of Readings from 
English History, selected and edited by him. 
It consists of extracts, four or five pages long, 
from Gibbon, Macaulay, Freeman, and other 
English historians, and from our own Ban- 
croft, Motley, and Kirk. Mr. Green himself 
is represented by no less than sixteen selec- 
tions, out of seventy-two. It would have 
been in better taste, apparently, for him to 
have written the whole book, or else to have 
committed its editorship to another hand. 
But the volume is a good one of its class. It 
is designed by its author to be read aloud by 
the teacher of history to his pupils, but we 
do not see why it cannot as well be used as 
an ordinary reading-book by higher classes ; 
as Anderson’s Historical Reader, for instance, 
is used, It is divided into three parts, and 
as the book is printed from English plates, 
the paging of these parts is not consecutive— 
a great inconvenience in an educational book. 
(16mo, cloth, pp. 152, 152, 140. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


A new edition of Henry Morley’s First 
Sketch of English Literature, reduced in price 
from $3 50 to $2, has been published by Cas- 
sell, Petter, & Galpin, New York. It is printed 
without condensation, from the sime plates 
as the higher priced edition; and makes a 
stout duodecimo of no less than 912 pages. 





Frem George P. Rowell & Co.’s American 
Newspaper Directory for July, it appears that 
the whole number of newspapers in the United 
States has increased, since January of the cur- 
rent year, from 8,703 to 9,153. Messrs. Rowell 
say that new papers abound in the Territories; 
and that suspensions have been fewer than in 
any corresponding em: for several years. 


A paper read by Mr. Edward Atkinson, 
the Boston free-trader and social scientist, 
before the Congressional Committee on Labor, 
has been published by the Harpers as the 
one hundred and twenty-second number of 


Labor and Capital Allies, not Enemies. It 
makes a 32mo of ninety-eight pages ; price, 
twenty cents. 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication has 
issued a new edition, in a single 18mo volume, 
of “Kirwan’s” famous letters on Roman 
Catholicism, written to Archbishop Hughes 
of New York. The reissue has the merits of 
cheapness (the price is only sixty cents), 
portability, and neat binding; but it can 
hardly be called handsome, for it is printed 
from the original plates, now badly worn, 
and with the paging and title-pages of the 
three-volume edition. 





Harper & Brothers are continuing the ex- 
cellent practice of issuing pieces of standard 
English literature in their cheap and portable 
Half Hour Series. They have lately pub- 
lished, in this form, Cowper’s Task, price 
twenty cents; Scott’s Marmion and Lady of 
the Lake, price twenty-five cents each; and 
Sheridan’s Rivals and School for Scandal, 
in a single volume, price twenty-five cents. 
We hope this reissue will put Scott’s whole- 
some and stimulating poems into many a 
young hand, As for Sheridan’s plays, par- 
ents should be reminded that, notwithstard- 
ing their high rank among Englislt comedies, 
they should not, if given to young readers at 
all, be permitted to go without a word of 
warning and explanation concerning the 
healthy change which has come to the public 
taste since Sheridan wrote. We may add 
here that another standard work, Thackeray’s 
Henry Esmond, has been added (price, 
fifteen cents) to Ilarper’s Franklin Square 
Library. 

The Magszine of Art, issued monthly in 
London by Cassell, Petter, & Galpin, and also 
published by the same firm in New York, 
early in the months whose names the suc- 
cessive issues bear, is now a readable and 
serviceable collection of articles on art sub- 
jects, well illustrated by numerous woodcuts. 
Much cheaper, and therefore less ambitious, 
than such periodicals as The Portfolio, The 
Art Journal, or L’Art, it performs a useful 
service in presenting popular papers on pic- 
tures, painters, and art themes in general. 
The earlier numbers were edited with a some- 
what unsteady hand, but the later issues have 
been almost uniformly good. Among the 
articles in the July number are Pictures of 
the Year (third paper); Dualism in Art 
(second paper) ; Vicissitudesof Art Treasures 
(fourth paper); Wood Engraving (fourth 
paper) ; Sketching Grounds: the Peak; Our 
Living Artists: Erskine Nicol; and The 
Scottish Academy and Glasgow Institute Ex- 
hibitions (first paper). The Magazine of Art 
is published in America at $2.75 a year, or 
twenty-five cents a number. 





The Ninth Annual Repcrt of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, in New York, shows 
a gratifying state of progress. The additions 
to the permanent and the loan collections, 
the moving to the new quarters in the Central 
Park ; the appointment of General L. P. di 
Cesnola as director of the Museum, and the 
proposed establishment of Industrial and Art 
Schools; and other details of things accom- 
plished,—show a marked progress. If a com- 
parison of beginnings augurs anything, the 
Metropolitan Museum bids fair to be far 
greater than any existing museum in Europe, 
when it has reached half the same age. The 
new apartments in the Central Park are 
already too strait for the invaluable collec- 
tions. As to its value as an educational insti- 
tution, besides its direct effect in putting some 
branches of American decorative art at the 
head of the world, it can be traly said, in 
the language of the Report of the Museum, 
the collections “ have been discussed in the 
periodicals of every nation in Europe. Stu- 
dents in all departments of art history and 
the history of men find in them new funds 
of illustration and information. The Cesnola 
Collection is of necessity the place of pilgrim- 
age of all who are interested in early Greek 





their Half Hour Series, under the title of 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of 
The Sunday School Times is given each week, 
The regular edition this week for subscribers 
is 27,750 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. 
The uniform advertising rate for ordinary 
advertisements 15 cents per agate line for 
each and every insertion. 

SABBATH £CHOOL AND CHURCH FURNI- 
TURE.—Paine’s Manufactory at Boston, 
Mass., is furnishing at very moderate price 
chairs, settees, desks, tables, and cushions 
of new design, of which they furnish pat- 
tern books on receipt of postage stamp. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, advertised 
in another c Jumn, is a preparation of great 
merit, and is extensively used by pbysi- 
cians. While The Sunday School Times 
is exceedingly careful as to what appears 
in its adveit’sing columns, it is glad to aid 
in making known so valuable a prepara- 
tion as the Acid Phosphate. 





SPECIAL NOTICES, 


“Food for Lambs 3 mos. on trial, 5 ceats 4 aay. 
Edwin A. Wilson, Publisher, Springfield, Tilin € 


Labor of Love 3 mos. on trial, 3 cents pet co 
Edwin A. Wilson, Publisher, Springfield, tl nois, 


30,000 BoTTLEes SOLD IN ONE MONTH of “Van 
Stan’s Stratena.” Why? It mends everything—all 
who buy once buy again. A household necessity. 
Sold Sold by druggists and other dealers. 





MMHE BLACKBOARD AND CRAYON. Sample 
copy. Sree. Address Prov. Lith. Co. Providence,R.I. 


Beatty’ 's Celebrated Pianos & Organs, Washington,N ode 


11 Cent Zephyr. Finn, Seventh and Arch, Phila. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, Springfield, Mass. 


be “HEINS, PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 319 Wal- 
nut 8t., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


EMPERANCE. It you want banytniog 4 on this sub- 
ject, send for catalogue to J LVIE, Pub- 
lisher, 29 Rose Street, New York. 
RYANT’S LATEST Complete Work. 
Address, Fords, Howard & Hulbert, N. y. 
((USTER'S” BON MARCH” ‘for. Millinery & Fanc; cy 
Gooda, 42. N. 8th Street. Phila. Goode « sent he mali 
dhe HUNDRED DOLLARS!!! buys six hundred 
and forty acres—a mile square ot good land in 
Texas—title perfect, no better lands are en at $5 
r acre where improvements have commen 
ers filled a { sent immediately before Gaalee 
advance is 7 To know who are investing, send a 
3 cent stamp for little book, 64 pages, circulars, etc., etc. 
Cc. iH. Kent,Agent, TexasState Lands, Davenport, Towa. 


CONYBEARE & HOWSAN'S 
Life & Epistles of the Apostle Paul, 


Popular edition, With maps and illustrations, 
764i pp. 12mo, cloth. $1.59. 

















We have just rub ish«d acompact and cheap edition 
of this well-known and valuable work, which, as 
Spureeon says “s ands like some o’er- topping Alp— 
& Marvel amoung Sc:ip:ural biographies ” 


Itis just the book for the Sunday-school teacher 
and sch lar as @ help to the under tand.ng of the 
Pauline epist es, presenting a complete view of the 


lite and surroundings 0 te apos.le to the Gentiles in 
a cheap and conveuieut jorm. 


Sold by all booksel'ers or sent by mail on receipt of 


price. 
THOMAS Y. CROWEUT, 
744 Bro adway, New York. 





D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, | é 


PUBLISH: 


MY DAUGHTER SUSAN. Vol. IV. Ide Hour 
Series. By PANSY. 15 illustrations. Price, 50 cents, 
Showing what a woman can do when she is in 


earnest. 


THE FORBES DOOLAN AFFAIR. By W. H. 
Bishop, author of “ Detmold.” And other Stories 
by popular euihurs. Vol. 2, Out-ofchool Series. 
Price, 39 cents. 


LVotice J 


In order to increase the demand for their 
goods, Messrs. Wemple and Kronheim, pub 


lishers of Day and Sunday-school Reward 


all charges, to any Sunday school superinten 
dent or teacher, a very beautiful Floral Panel 
with appropriate motio, which may be pre- 
sented to the best scholar, or be used far the 
decoration of the school room, as may seem 


most suitable, Address, 


WEMPLE & KRONHEIM, 





and Phoenician history, literature, and art.” 


Cards, will, on application, deliver, free of 





ON ONE LEAF. 


An Order of Service. 

An Opening Hymn. 

A Quarterly Review. 

A Responsive Review Exercise. 


The above are taken from The Scholars’ 
Quarterly for the present quarter, and are 
printed on one leaf. They can be used in any 
school. Price, 75 cents per hundred copies. 
Sent by mail without cost of postage to the 
purchaser. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 

610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





TEMPERANCE PLEDGE 


AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 





The undersigned takes pleasure in announcine to al! 
the friends of the tem waa cause, that he has just 
copyrighted and issa 


Temperance Pledge Autograph Album, 


which cannot fail to do good service in the hands of 
the workers, At the top of each page the temperan:e 
pledge is printed. 

W hen an aut graph is requested and secured in one 
of these albums, the pledge is signed and the seeming- 
ly s vallact has, perhaps been a iong step towards 
aves a body and soul from ruin. 

It will prove a most effective egent in the hands of 
ladics, who can wie'd a great influence by requesting 
the autographs of all their friends. In the han‘s of 
children much good will be done, by the earnestoess 
and persistency which boys and gir.s are sure to put 
into such work. 

he a'tbum can be carried in a gentleman’ Dg 
and thus be a.ways ready for signers to the pl 


The price of the regular edition is $1.00. 
The Boys’ and Girls’ edition is 50. 


Agents are wanted to sell these albums everywhere. 


Temperance Women Can Sell 
Thousands. 


If there is no agent in your town, send direct to the 
publisher. 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS! 


“The pledge album movement ought to become 
povular. All, alwaysin all ways against alcohol.’’— 
Christian Advocate, New York. 


“ This is a novel and most sdmirable device for an 
eutagraph album. The person solicited for his name 
wiil find himself balanced between the irresistible de- 
sire to write his autograph aud the inevitable necessity 
of taking the pledge if he does so.’ —The Watchman. 


“This little book is destined to do good seryice in 
the han ts of temperance workers. It isa novel idea, 
and should be at once taken hold of.’’— Temperance 
Advocate. 


“These books wi'l be found very convenient and 
useful.”—Presbyterian Weekly. 


“ With these books young ladies can accomplish ex- 
cellent service among their companions,” — Zion’s 
Herald, 


““May be made the means of much good.”’— The Sun- 
day School Times. 


“The embodiment of a new and capita! idea which 
can be made effective for good in the temperance 
cause,”’—Evangelical Messenger. 

Send at once for a copy. 

EBEN. SHUTE, Publisher, 
52 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


= MPLOYMENT “FOR LADIES OR MEN. $50 to $100 
PER MONTH easily made selling Mrs, Julia McNair 
Wright's New Book + ntitied 


THE COMPLETE HOME 


The Morals, Health, Beauty. Work, Aniusements, 


Members, Mouey, Savings. and Speodings are all 
clearly deat with in fascinating style. tull of anecdote 
and wit. Wich beautiful colored illustrations, new 


type, toned paper ere ae, acd low price, tris 
work is BOUND HAV4 AN iMMENSE SALE. No 
book like it has &.. 4 been ‘published. 
For full descr, ey and extra terms, addres 
C. McCURDY & CO., ~» Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXCELLENCE | INSURES SUCCESS. 


&chool-boys, students, business men, etc., shouli have 
the Business LIGHTNING Calen ator, over 20 pazes. 
ilustra’ed. Postpaid, $1 00. XTRAORDINARY TERMS 
TO AGENTS. Send stamn. Aon 

CHAS. H HOPKINS, ieadenville, Vermont. 


“YOU WANT INTERNATIONAL &. 8. 


ALL MAP 4 


40 x 60. Illustrates the International 

Lessons, showing Asia Minor, Italy, Ma- 

cedonia, Greece, Cyprus, Sy ria, Palestine 

and the countries visited by the Apvstle 

Paul. Table of places visited by him in 

his various circuits, and a chronology 

Bright colore vd lines illustrate the various routes 

traveled. Compiled from the great works of Cony- 
beare & Howson and Thomas Lewin; large, bold le’- 

ters, easily read at a distance. Largest, cheap st 

and best Map issued for the money. Cream Paper, 
$1.50; Fine Muslin, $2.00; Mounted ane Varnished, 
ou Rolle rs, $3.00. Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


A. H. EILERS Publishing Co., 
2938 Thomas St., St. Louis, Mo. 


> avd ORGANS. $1,109 Pianos onl? 
PIANOS $222.50; $370 Organs only $96 25 ; $325 
O gans only $73.75. Tremendous reduction during ihe 
Miisummer months. Having veen EL£CTED MAYOR of 
my city and eptrusted with its hounds should be suf- 
ficient proof of my resporsibility. aa st Circalars 
and [illustra ed Newspeper free. A“dre 
DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, 7m, 2. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS! Newet re 


. best, most productivs. ina pots or layers. Al 
Siew ‘Plant now, Pull crop next year. Circulars free. 





79 White Street, New York, 


Address G. H, & J. H. Have, SouthGlastonbury, Conn. 
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A Good Pen' 


WITH THE QUALITIES OF 


Smoothness & Durability 


Isa great comfort for those who write much, 
These qualicies pave becn attained in the 


CELEBRATED J. Q. BRADISH PENS, 


Which have for the past two or three years been 
known to bot iew, comparatively, a thouen 
galuing favorconstantiy. There are some eight 
or ten varieties of sizes and styles, from fine to 
coarse, fr m small tw large, bey are ured in 
the City Hal), State House, Banks, Insurance 
Companies, and Counting-Rooms, and their 
value is well attested. 


fa PLEASE REMEMBER“@A 


Tue J. Q. BRADISH PENS ARE SMOOTH AND 
VERY Du RABLE. 
Send ten cents for sample. 
FOR SALE BY EBEN. SHUTE, 


52 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 


“THE CROWNING TRIUMPH,” 


COLLECTION OF 150 HYMNS WITH MUSIC. 


An examination of the book justifi s the opinion 
that this is a choice collection of sacr+d music, and 
ove worthy Of extensive use. The material of the 
hook is exceptionally substantial, the typozraphy 
first-class, and the index a: rangement fully satisfying; 
—Central Protestant, Gieensboro, N.C. 


A good collection of Sunday-scho.] music, It seems 
also well adupied to the wants of orei: ary worship 
aud family citcle.—B.ptist Refl-cior, Nashville, Tenn. 


Price, #360 per dozen; edition with words only, in 
boards = per huvdred. Published py F. A, NORTH 
& CO., 1308 Chestnut Street, Poiladelpbia 


ANOTHER OF OUR 


FIVE CENT 


SONG BOOKS 


SABBATH SCHOOLS 


Now Ready. 


The plan of furnishing a book of Words and Music 
at this low price has been fully appreciated by Sun- 
day Schools in every part of the country. Wel- 
come Songs, No. 1, has had a remarkably large 
sale, and the demand has not in the least diminished, 
but is as large to-day as at any time during the ten 
months since first issued. We have, however, re- 
ceived so many calls for a second ‘number, from 
schools desiring to use both books, that we have just 
issued Welcome Songs, No. 2 

By many who have ex: amined the book, it is pro- 
nounced even superior to ** Number One 

We invite a careful examination of both Saati con- 
fident that the quality of both words and music, as 
well as the exceedingly popular plan and price of the 
books, will commend themselves. 

Few schools use more than from twenty to twenty- 
five hymns from any book. Why pay for so much 
waste material? Each number of Wy JeLCOME SONGS 
gives from forty to fifty hymns, words and music, 
comprising gems from the leading authors, mostly new. 


Price Only $5.00 per 100 Copies. 
Single Copy, post free, (0 Cents, 


Send for Specimen Copy and judge of its merits. 
If you have not examined either book, send 15¢. 
for sample of both postpaid. 
The two beoks bound together may be had at 
$10.00 per 100 copies. Single copy, post free, 15c. 
PUBLISHED BY 
F. H. REVELL, O. R. NIVER, 
148 & 150 Madison St., | 20 North Pearl Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. ALBANY, N. Y. 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


MENEELY & ¢ COMPANY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, WEST 
Fifty years established. CHURCH BELLS and > a 
ACADEMY, Factory BELLS, etc. Improved PaTENT 
MOUNTINGS. _ Catalogues free. No agencies. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & banal Circinnati, O. 
M EXEELY & KIMBERLY 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. Special 
attention given to CHURCH BELLS. M@ Catalogues 
sent free to parties needing bells. 
ESTABLISHED 1780, 


















Set COMPLETE IN TERRY, $55. 
Set COMPLETE IN PLUSH, $60. 


Church and Lodge Furniture 


A SPECIALTY. 


SHAW & APPLIN, 
Successors to Braman Shaw & Co., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PARLOR FURNITURE, 


—Wanmnoows, 2 r SuUDaUaT STREBT, BOSTON. _ 





. plothers and Nurses! Send for a pamphlrt on Ridge’s 
Food. giving your address in full, to WOOLRICH & 
CO., Sule Manufacturers for America. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


PINCKNEY’S SCHOOL GUIDE. 


(250 pages, illustrated) comp led expressly as a guide 
10 ad ,arents and guarcians in selecting a schoul. 
Tt e-ntains a compiere list of all the sch vvls and col- 
leges, information in reeard to ; laces wherein the 
sch vols are located, ine cl. mate. railroad faciiitics, ete. 
also a special d- scription ot the most desiravle ia«i- 
tutions of lesrning. MartLep FRE to parents ard 
others baving children to educate, upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. At «fice free. Pampblets aud 
nformetion of city and couniry schools furnished 
GahaATUITOUSLY 
PINCKNEY’S SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 


Ave side ) New York City. 


For All Singing People ! 


THE SOVEREIGN 


By H. R. PALMER, 
192 LARGE PAGES OF 
Bright, New, Inspiring Songs, Glees, 
Choruses, etc. 


MR. PALMER'S The eory of of Mi isic and Metheds of ~ 


(4th 30 Union Square, 








structi» m are far in advance of ail others. Mr, P 
“Open Letter to all Singing Peopie” is alone worth 

the price of the bouk. 

SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF 75 CENTS, 


$7.50 PER DOZEN, BY EXPRESS, 
B@ Specimen Pages sent free to all applicants. 


Biglow & Main, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 73 Randolph Street, 
New York. Chicago. 


“The Palace of Song,” 


SINGERS 


AND 


Singing Class Teachers! 


You are earnestly invited to thoroughly examine 
the new “PALACE OF SONG,” just completed by 
DR. GEORGE F, ROOT. 

It is believed that we can, without fear of exaggera- 
tion, promise that you wiil find it ComMPLETsx in every 
department—filled, trom foundation to dome, with 
REAL GEMS, and embraciog many entirely New fea- 
tures for singing-c lass work. Tis course of instruction 

is tue best yet offered, and there are 
BRILLIANT SECULAR CHORUSES, 
bictteas PATHETIC PIECES 
RIGHT AND HUMOROUS SONGS, 
Cc met OHANT 
VOCAL CU L TU RE CONDENSED, 
DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES 
GLEESs, PAKS SONGS, ETC., 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


Price, 75 cents by mail; $7.50 per dozen, by express. 
—— pages and full particuiars free on applica- 
tion. 


ETC. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 WEsT tah ae, 805 BROADWAY: 


“ ECHOES FROM ZION” Sis |" 


WINNOWED HYMNS and as good 3000 bought in at 
auction, will be sold at $5 per 100. original price, $26 per 
100 ‘‘RseVIVAL HYMN AYD TUNE 8004," boards $3 
paper, $1.50 ‘‘ H: AVENLY ECHOES ”’ cloth $5, paper $2. 
** COHAISTIAN MELODIST"’ boards, #4, paper, 2. DAY 
BSCROOL BELL,” cloth, $10, boards. $6. paper, $3, these 
— are by the 100 copies. Horace Waters, Agent, 40 
ast 14th Street, N. ¥. 


a 9 gS 

gees of the choicest 
Music for Sunday 
Schools, Prayer 
and Praise Meet- 
ings, anda fine 
selection of 
MetreTunes 
for Church 














= 


3h ements ary — irtment on 
“7 heorr ef Musie” b yJ. H. 
Kurzenknabi besides contribu- 
tions from over 60 of the best Hymn 
and Music writersin theland. §in 
zle copy 35¢, —23.60 per dozen—S30, per 


= CRIDER A. HROTH ER, 


uhlishars 


(879 Sowumoy ih RTS tad 1879 
wy ‘HULL'S 


NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK, 


Wreath of Praise, 


Is now ready for delivery. 
mail; 


Price, 


35 cents each by 
by ex press, $3.60 per doz. 


, or $30 per hundred, 


25.000 TO GIVE AWAY 


or ONE COPY for esch S. 8. Superintendent who 
will send us bis address, with name and location of his 
School, inclosing SIX CEN TS I IN STAMPS for mail- 
ing expenses. Address, 

ASA HULL, 


240 Fourth Avenue, New York = Oy. 


A.GREAT OFFER ! @sas?* pitas 


wards} PIANOS 
$125 upwards,rai uscda ye ar,good asnew3 
warranted, NEW PIANOS and ORGANS 
at EXTRAORDINARY LOW prices/vr cash. 
Catalogues Mailed. HOKACK WATERS, 
Agt.,40 East l4thst,,N.Y. P.0.Bex,3530. 
GEND for Catalogue of Sunday-school Books and 
Papera published by the American Sunday-Schoob 
Union, No, 1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 











EDUCATIONAL. 


(AKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 
WINTER TERM WILL COMMENCE SKAPIEM 

BER 9, 1879. FOR CIRCULARS ADDRESS 
J. GRIER RALSTON, PRINCIPAL. 





GREENWICH ACADEMY, Pith. aioscn 
Commercial College. A SEA-fINTE school. Found-d 


1892. Botn sexes, On direct route from New York 


to Boston. BOARD reduced to $2.79. Opens Au 
gust 26h. For Catslogues (free) address Rev. F. 
nee A. M., East Greenwich, Rhode 
slan 


Baik PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY for yourg 
persons of boun seaes, will re-opeu on Wednesday, 
September 3. Young men are prepared for College or 
for business, and advarced studies offered to young 
ladies, The government is mild but efficient. The 
situation is beautifui and healthy; water pure; heat- 
ing by steam; terms moderate, with an abatement to 
ministers and candidates. 

H. D. Gregory, A.M., Pb.D , Princip’!, Blairstown, N.J. 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE. 


South Williamstown, Berkshire County, Mass. 


One of the oldest private schools in the country. Fs- 
tablished by its present principal in 1842. I ocaTED 
IN A QUIET COUNTRY VILLAGE IN THE MIDST OF 
NORTHERN RERKSHIRE’S MOST DELIGHTFUL 
SCKNERY. PREPARES BuYS FOR 


Business, Scientific School, or College. 


Fall term opens Sept. 4. Expenses, $450 per vear. For 
Cataiogues, address BANJ. F. MILLS, A.M., Principal. 


THE HILL SCHOOL 


(Preparatory to College). Pottstown, Pa. Distinctive 
word, preparation for best colleges. Graduates of the 
scbool invariably enter college without conditions. 
English ana Scientific Courses ft for business, Experi- 
enced avd permanent teachers. Th: reugh instruction, 
Home life andculure. JOHN MEIGS, Px.D., Pr 


IGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


NEWBURGH, NEW YORK. 


Preparation of Boys for Yale a specialty. Our 
mean are taking the highest rank at Yale and 
illiams, By entering their sons at ten; or not later 
than twelve years of age, parents will paint largely in 
time, expense, and horoughness ty) reparation, 
Circulars and “ Hints wy - sent on pelication. 


Correspondence solicited 
HENRY wv. SIGLAR, A. M. 


26TH “YEAR OF TREEMOUNT SEMINARY, 
OD Norristown, Pa., begins sept. 9. Patronized by 
people desirin their sons thoroughly 
College or for Busiaess. For circuiars 

JUHN W. LOCH, Ph. D., PaincrPat. 


ADAMS J ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass, 


Hon, CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, Chairman of 
Manegers. Thirteen pupi s ont of fourte>n passe’ the 
exami. aiou at Har «rd College this year. Tuition, 
$100a year. Board, $350. A rew an just issued. 
Apply for informatiou to WM. KVERKUT, _Ph.D. 


iy tLALissOn SEMINARY | 
EASTHAMPTON. Mass. 

tits boys ‘for our best col'eg+s and scientific schools 
Tuition, $60 per year. Free tuition to needy +nd 
deserving students. Good board at Seminary BarJ- 
ing ITouse. $3 per week. Fa!l term begins Se: teniber 
ll 1879 For + atalozue containing full information 
addiess J. W. FA: RBANES. Ph. D., Pri: cipal. 


JEEKSKILU (N, Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Send for illustrated 50 pege Circolar—1879. 


E IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 

Mass., begins its 24th year Sept. loth, 1879. 
Kank, first class; teachers p+rmanent; cacao 
always good; situation Poa end healthful 
ww circular tor particulars. C. B. METCALF, 
A up’t. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 
CHESTER, PA. (Opens Sept. 10th.) 
Thorough instruction in Civil Engineering. Chem- 
istry, the Classics, aud Engiish. Degrees conferred. 


For Circulars, sony ‘2 to 
COL. THEO. HYATT, President. — 


YRANVILLE MILITARY ACADEMY. Nerth 
G auville N Y, thirty miles north-east of Sara- 
log». « ffers ‘hese attractor s: A picturesque location, 
a solu'e freedow trom malaria and vco » surre und- 
ings, able xnd judicious tea hers ot long ex: erience, a 
refined and pleasant home-iite and gen: rous table. 
fits for coll ge or business 
from twelve #tates 
gv01 scuoul for nore 


Ee paced for 











It 

Has eighty-two cadets 

Is not cheap, but a thoroughly 
Tilustrated catalogue free 

E. WILLCOX, AM., P.esident. 


MORGAN PARK! 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 


CAPT. ED. N. KIRK 9 a Associate 
HENRY T. WRIGHT, A Principals. 


A first-class Preparatory Schoo! for boys. Location 
attractive. — facilities unsur Ses- 
sion begins September 9, 1878. For full information 
send for Catalogue to Morgan Park, Cook Co Hh 
AT ORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
EDINBORO,’ PA. 

Has carefully graded courses of study in all depart- 
ments of music. Instruction g.ven in Theory, Voice 
Culture, and all Instruments common to the Church, 
Parlor, Orchestra, and Band. Students recite daily in 
classes. Expenses low. Address, for circulars. 

C. O. MOORE, Principal. 


“F@_ ps Mours Musical Instruction 
(25 New England per, = 
Hall, Boator E. Tourjée, i. 











YONS (N. ¥.) MUSICAL ACADEMY. — 1854, 
Charges moderate. Daily lessons. Quatifsiag 
pupils for good positions a successful speciaity. Ad- 
dress, Rev. L. H. SHERWOOD, M. A.., Principal. 
A FINISHED THE NEW ENGLAND _ 
Conservatory, Boston employing 
75 Eminent Professors, 
MUSICAL Has a reputation unequaied for 
ED U CATION. furnishingaCOMPLE'I'K MUSI- 
CAL EDUCATION at meret 
Lominal Fates, combined with RAKE collateral a 
ventages. For prospectus address E. TO UsJEE, 
MUSIC HALL, BOS STON, Mass. 
Agency for Schools & Teachers, 
30 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 
Supplies GOOD teachers with positions. Application 
form for stamp. Supplies Schools and Fasnoilies with 
Competent Lustructors WITHOUT CHARGE, 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY 
‘i 30 Union Square, N. Y. 
HE PHILADELPHIA DENTAL COLLEGE, 
P An Institution educating young men for the pro- 
fession of Dentistry. Announcements may oo had by 
applying © =p, D. SMITH, D.D.S., M.D., 
ae 4 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
~ In ordering goods, or in » making inquAry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
im The Sunday School Times. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


} ROUKS’ SEMINARY for Young Ladies, reopens 

rept. 17. Superior location; best o, portunities for 
culture in all departments and re fining associations, 
For particu'ais address EvWARD Wuitrx, Povugh- 
keepsie, N Y. 


~ HIG@BER EDUCATION FOR LADIES. 


PITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Elegant Buildings. Twenty-three Teachers. 
Seven Distinct Schools, 


T nteachersin the Conservatory of Muric conne’ ted with 
the Collece, Charges less than any school in the United 
States, affording — advantages and accommodations. 
Fall term opens Sept 3d, Send to Rev. ¥. CG, PRRSH- 
ING D.D., ittsvergh, Pa., fur acatalogue, 


ELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N, Y 

Full Collegiate, Academic, an* Special Courses. 

Superior instruction in music. Location unsurpassed 

for beauty, bealthfulness and refinement. Buildings 

elegant. A home where parents nay with confidence 





intrust their daughters. Terms moderate. Session 
begins Sept. 10, 1879. Send for catalog 
E. 8. F RISBE KE, D Dp. President. 





Send for circular py). Institute for young 
to the well-known Maplewood ladies, Pitisfiela,Mass 


HS SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Fiecsant, Dorenge h, safe. $250. 14 bearders. 15th 
year. Rev. W. M. We is, Principal, Hightstown, N. J, 


M's M. 8S. GIBSONS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 1519 Walnut Street, will reopen tor the 
Fall Session, September 17. Home pupils jimited. 


M I88 ANABLE’S BOARDINSGand DAY SCHOOL, 
1350 Pine Street, Phila ome will reopen Sept, 
2th, Primary classes form: 


T. VERNON INSTITU TE, 46 Mt Vernon Place, 
Baltimore, Md. English, French, and German 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, A large 
corps of professors. The 20th annual session will com- 
menceSept. 18th. For circulars address the Principals, 
Mra. MARY J. JON and Mrs. B. MAITLA 


a SCHOOL FO FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

4035 Cheatnut Street Philadelphia. 
Best advantages for a thorough education. Refers by 
spe to H. Clay ——s Editor of The Sun- 
ool Times, and_Rev. 8. W. a. 4001 Pine 
Street, Philadelphia. PY circulars. ad 
MRS. J. A NBOGARDUS. S. Principal. 
LASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Auburndale, Mass. Boston privileges with de- 
lightful euburben home. Special care of health, man- 
ners, aud morals of growing girls. some r- ductions 
in prices for next year, whl h begins Sept. 18th, For 

Cata'ogues. address C, C. BRAGLON, Principal. 


loS NOTT’S ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 33 Wal. St., New Haven, Ct. 
The seventh year begins Sepreruber 22) Circulars sent 
upon application. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE ?Sosron® wante® 
BOSTON, MASB. 

The 26th year will begin W.dnesday, Oct, 1, 1879. 

For Catalogue and Circular, apply to Rev, Geo. Gan- 

net, A. M., Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE, 


ELMIR 
Oldest of first-class tne aha ‘ee women. Holds a 
high rank for giving athor ugh, solid and elegant cul- 
ture in all departments. ftuflicient!y endowed to af- 
ford its superior advantages at viry low chages. 


Next Session opens Sept. 10th. Send for catalogues to 
Miss A. M. BRONSON, or address 
Rv. A. W. ¢ COW LES, D.D., President. 


BLAIRSVILLE LADIES’ SEMINARY. 


Beantifal grounds. commodious buildings, thorough 
instruction, new and superior pianos for practice. The 
Department of Music will be in charge of Miss Mary 
R. Jenks, who, after unusval success in teaching, 
spent two years in study at the Conservatory of Lei 
sig. Germany. The Faculty of the Conservatory testify 
in strongest terms of her talent, acquisitions, and + kill 
as a musical artist. The twenty-ninth year begins 
September 3, 1879. Terms moderate For a gg 
apply to | REv. T. R. Kwin@, Principal, Biairsville, Pa. 


WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. Refined Christian School of 
bigh grade. Two degrees. ee ® year, v. J. M. 
WILLIAMS, A. M., Preside: 


te -CURTIS SCHOOL or GIRLS. ~ Thorough 
and systematic education with good hv alth, A smut 
numb+r of studies at one time; much open-air exercise ; 

bodily vigor before activity of brain. Sena for cire ular, 
or write. to Bethiehem, Conn. Fred. s, Curtis. Ph.B, 


WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY. 


OxForp, 0., MT. HoLtyok® PLAN. The twenty-fifth 
year will commence September 3, 1879. Board, Trl- 
tion, Fuel, ana Lights, $170 per annum. Send fur 


catalogue 
Miss HELEN PEABODY, P&INCIPAL. 


[ AWRENCEVIL LE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
IES. LAWRENCEVILLE, N J 

Rev. R. HAMICL DAVIS FH.D., Principal. The 
45th year of this Christian Home Sci 001 wi:l beg n 
Rept. 11. We study the health. happiness, and im- 
provement of our pupils. Reference: our patrons, 
For particulars, address the Principal. 


IRVING INSTITUTE, Tarrytown, N. Y. Prepara- 
tion tor Coliege or Bosiness. For particulars, ad- 
dress ARMAGNAC & ROWE, Principals. 


ILLIAMS COLLEGE, 

Wholly devoted to College work. All depart- 
ments under contro! of experieuced Professurs. Tui- 
\ion, $90 a year. Board at $3 a week. $6000 distributed 
anpuail ia ee ye and prizes. Falti term begins 
Septem For catalogues or +dditional informa- 
tion a ~ 4” to P. A. CHADBOURNE, PRkSIDENT, 
Williamstown, Berashire County, Mass. 





AVEKFORD ee tek Haverford College P.O., 

Pa. ho: D., President. Nine 
miles from Philadelphia. Under care of Soclety of 
Friends (Orthodox). Classica! and Scientific Courses. 
For circulars, address Prof. Allen C. Thomas, Prefect. 
} ACKETTSTOWN I[NSTITUTF. (Newark Con- 

fereuce Seminary.) Kev. GKORGE H WHIT- 
NEY, PRESIDENT. Year Opeus September 3. Ladies’ 
College. Prepares Young Men for College. B st facit- 
ities for Music, Art, avd Commercial Branches. 
Thoroughness in every department. Best building ot 
its class, with steam heat, gas, hot and cold water, et. 
Clise sttention to msaners, morals, and health. 
Catalogues free. Hackettstown, N. J. 








PENNSYLVANIA FEMALE COLLEGE, 


A first m . rd nt oe ARE, 


T eerniicnat stan- 
Most deligh ful 
Terms quile modei ate. 


Gard high. Advantage cowplete. 
situation tn the whole couuairy. 





Next term opens SEPT#MB«KHR 10. Address, 


“Aent 


en 


MISS HELEN KE, PELLETREAU, Acting Pres 
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_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at $2.15 a year, which includes postage. Olub rates: 
From | to 14 copies. 92.15 each. 
“brow “ im * 
80 copies and upwards. 16 “ 




















The speciai sunt wo + d Superintendents has 
been discontinued. The price > to all single subscribers 
is now $2.15, the lowest price at which it can be afforded. 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to aclub, at the 
same rate at which the club, as first formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 
scriptions to expire at the same time with the club as 
originally ordered. The new subscri to pay pro 
rata for the time cf their subscriptions. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not salty the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. addresses should inciude 
both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club 
subsc: ripuon, In connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publish will please 
give the name of the person to w © paper or 
papers have heretofore n sent. 

Subscri vers wishing to introduce The Times to the'r 
friends, can bave specimen copies sent free from ih's 

tice tO ar 1y address. 


SUPERINTENDENTS? PAPER. 50 cents per year. 


This paper is designed to supply superintendents with 
helpa, in the line of their work, to which teach- 
ers and scholars have not access. It is published 


monthly, and will be sent, on : receipt of its price, only 
to subsoribers oe The Times who are Pastors or 

intendents (inc estas in the ier class assistant super- 
intendents, and heads of departments meeting in 
separate La and who, when aac it, state that 


they are suc 
In ames your renewal to Cogetentene 
Pa please mention the bey to which you have 
tor The Sunday School ee as given on the 
~ & address label on The Tim 





THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. A separate leaf for 
every Sunday in the year. 
1 coptes, -= — § .60 


00 on 7.20 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 
tor leas than one month, 











THE pg magn 
sons for three mon 
100 copies one year (four quart 
Single copy, one year (four quarters).... 
100 copies, three months (one quarter) 
Under 10 copies, three months, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Subscribers in Great Britain an wee wish to receive any 
of these publications, can Aine for the same 
ey ” ener 2 ocnet payable att at Ph elphia, to John D. 


The Sunda: yt i Times, one year, - - oo 
The 8u rintendents? Paper, one year, - S8shillings. =. 
The olars’ Quarteriy, one yoar, - . 

} ---_letaeatmanaae de postage, w which is prepaid at this 


ARTERLY. Contains the Les- 
with Map, Bible Dictionary, 











ADVERTISING SING RATES. 

The oniform ents is 15 
cents per agate "Tne ri ay to an Syn each inser- 
tion, whether for one oor more, It is lieved that 
this uniform low rate, which makes EB SUNDAY 
ScHOOL Timms the ch vertising medium, Py 
far, among the religious weeklies, will meet with 
feneral approval of advertisers. The rate for Read 
ne Notices (bourgeois type, leaded) in — Business 

Department, will be 50 cents per counted line for each 
insertion, and for a No (solid agate) 30 cents 
per line for each inserti 

Letters ose ciimatetens or Advertisements 
should be add 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


~INDEXICAL SILVER SOAP. 


wit ieoming and Polishing Silver and Plated Ware, 
ndow (¢ Mirrors, Marble, Paint, &c. This is 
the most ‘contemian and effective » eceeeatien for 
these purposes ever offered to the lic. It may be 
used even by inexperienced help with entire safety, as 
it contains nothing that can possibly injure the finest 
plate or jewelry. Many of our largest Manufacturers 
Importers ofStiver and Plated Ware have used 
this Soap, and have given it their yo approval. 
CAUTION.—The original and only genuine Silver 
Soap is known world wide as the Indexical Silver 
Soap, and is the only proper thing to use for cleaning 
Silver, Electro-plated Goods, Marble, Jewelry, Statu- 
ary, @c. Madeonly by RoBINSON Bros. & Co,, Boston 


Barlow's Indigo Blue. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully 
tested and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers 
Your a ee 4 ht to have it on sale. Ask him for it 

WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
. 233 North Second St. Philadelphia. 


It Will Pay You Well, 
CAXTONETTE PRESS, $8.00. 


CAXTON, fit; bos both fp oaitipktng. 
hice Banae #25 10 4; a gine 
nkin m w othe 
werk @ a@ $250 Press. Presses fro 
$3.50. Stamp for catalogue. 




















N CURTIS & MITCHELL, 
15 Federal Street, Pa. Mass. 
Established a 


eee [LANTERNS 





‘0 AND STEREOPTICO 


ME EXHIBITIONS 


“@.T. MILLIGAN. 


WAC WASVANL PAVABA 


T FAS —Choicest in the world—Importers’ prices 
*—Largest Company in America—staple ar- 

ticle.._ pleases everybody—Trade continually increas- 
ing — Agents wanted everywhere—bust inducements 
—don’t waste time—tend for Circular. 
ROB’T WELLS, 48 Vesey St., N. Y., P. O. Box 1287. 





In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 
by stating that jou sato the advertisement in The 


How to introduce 
The Sunday School Times to Friends. 





FILL THIS (IS OUT AND MAIL IT. 


JoHn D. WATTLES, 
610 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named below receive 
the paper for three months on trial, and encloses herein 25 cents to pay for the same, according 
to your offer to new subscribers. 


POD evivasesdecvisase pvEu by CEUNESEES su WenElevasdsven si ecesnesedbatutadchedaesdesheaveracevius jdhass: eaavemcvounaes 
Post € VOCs +0 sve ceccccavecscscevcccevescsesecccovcces pedges evade tanedactexvessseutbhieeedensdeasSEn cas deckuecwesbaleeaes 


Coutally.....sceseoccccscoscccesecssscesecescsccoccceeses eadndocodeserccccecsecescsmsscdercessovers sevcensvensececesueseees 


TONG rev cavienecs snxstedaevesesscdsseees GO. vue eescdenesnccceecccccscssocsceeessecsceterccccesencescoccecescceoooesouce eve 


TWENTY CENTS WILL SECURE for THREE y MONTHS, on TRIAL, THE 


NATIONA nat TEACHER 


Regular yearly subscription, $1.50; Clubs of 5 or more, $1.25 each. 
ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 














REPRINTS,75° i175 LIBRARY BOOKS S335,8 5 S58 
A Choice Library Book Every Week for = $2.50 a year. 


Choice selections of 75c., $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, and even $1.75 Sunday-school Library Books, reproduced in large, 
clear type, one or more engravings in each, on clear white paper, bound in pamphlet style, wire stitched, neat 
paper cover, at a nominal cost amounting to less than 5 cents each. 

THE SABBATH LIBRARY is issued weekly, commencing June 1, 1879, with which date all subscriptions should 
commence—back numbers are sent at once, balance follow weekly. Each number contains one or more complete 
library books, the first eight numbers containing twelve complete books as follows: 

“Jessica’s First Prayer,” “Jessica’s Mother,” “The King’s Servants,” “The Dairyman’s Daughter,” “Whiter 
than Snow,” “Little Dot,” “Alone in London,” “Little Meg’s Children,” “Lost Gip,” “The Giant Killer,” “The 
Roby Family,” “Little Bessie, and How She Kept the Wolf from the Door,” 

3 A SCHOOL LIBRARY, we can conceive how it may be nicely used and prove a very great saving. By or- 
dering several ag at the first, so as to have a sufficient supply—and by using with the school library envelopes, 
which we furnisl 

AS A CLASS *LIBRARY, this is just what has long been wanted. The expense of aclass library has been 
heretofore far beyond the reach of most teachers. THE SABBATH LIBRARY, however, costs so little that all can 
buy. If purchased by the class, it is only from 25 to 40 cents each for the whole year, or 12 to 20 cents for six 
months. If by the teacher, it is but trifling. 

A good library, with a new book coming each week, isan unfailing source of class interest and profit, besides 
keeping scholars from reading the coarse, trashy, sensational books and papers found at news depots and circula- 
ting libraries. 

AS A HOME LIBRARY, it fills a long felt need by giving religious reading matter at a price that the poorest can 
afford, removing the temptation to purchase the cheap, but unwholesome literature offered in the news market. 

PrRICE.—2 months, (8 numbers,) 45 cents; 3 months, (13 numbers,) 65 cents; 6 months, (26 nwmbers,) $1.30; 
12 months, (52 numbers.) $2.50. 

CLASS LISRARY ENVELOPES.—Strong Manilla envelopes for protection of numbers of the library, where 
used as a class library, 52 for a year’s subscription, 50 cta.; 26 for six months’ subscription, 25 cts, 

SCHOOL LIBRARY ENVELOPES. —Strong Manilla envelope arranged to answer the several purposes of pro- 
tecting the books, a member's library card, catalogue, and record of books taken, Price, $1.00 per 100 envelopes, 

SaMPpLe Copy or Liprary, 7 cents. With envelope, 8 cents. 

In ordering, say whether you wih to use for school, class, or home library. 

_ Address DAVID C. COOK, Publisher, 46 Madison Street, Chicago _ 








‘THE WILLCOX & GIBBS NEw 


Sitent Sewinc Macuine. 


NO REGULATING OF TENSIONS. 
NO PREPARATORY EXPERIMENTS. 
NO ADJUSTING OF NEEDLES. 
NO PREPARING OF SHUTTLES. 
NO WINDING OF BOBBINS. 


NO COAXING OR TESTING. 











There are probably a maj-rity of the human race suf- 
fering from kidney complaints. They show them- 
selves in almost protean shaves, but always to the 
injury of the patient. Tney cause indescribable agony 





Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. R ALL KINDS of WORK. 


Its pepe are diuretic, which are specially adapted 
fur such 


e and see it, 


______ SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Wrhoireal eo and Retail 








any UTOMATIC” 


atnibaadthene t INSTANT and IMMEDIATE READINESS 


Com expecting much, and you will yet be 
astonished -' Lg marvelous workings. It is far superior 
e representation of it. D. 8. EWING, 
Dealer, 1127 Chestnut St., Phila- 





AND BEAUTI 


PUBLISHED ONLY FOR 
SUNDAY SCHOOLSUPERINTENDENTS 


SENT FREE to an H. BUFFORD’S 


PRICE 50¢ PER YEAR,POSTAGE PAID. 
Avy SAMPLE COPY FREE! 


~2Rt PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH Co. 
~..° PROVIDENCE,R.I. 


Franklin Street, Boston, Mass, 









a a URE naa AO Rae Library Cards, 
THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 
FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 

Give the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST, 
CHEAPEST, and the BFsS¢ iignht known for 
Charcnes, Stores, Show Windows, Parlors, Banks, 
Offices, Pirture Galleries, Theatcra, Depots, elec. New 

and elegant designs. 

Send size of roam. Get circular and estimate. 

A liberal discount to churches and the trade. 


to this edvertisement 
Name the paper.) 





Sunday School Times. 





I, P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York, 


@kT a BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. hundted, No ex 


AN <9 ” NEW FUL 
BLACKBOARD SCRAYON REWARD CARDS FOR SUNDAY AND DAY 
’ SCHOOLS. Prices to suit the times—over 500 kinds 
and Han caer, se ee Motto Cards— Reward Cards 
—Scripture Text Cards—Sentiment Cards—Bible Verse 


Cards—Good Desire Cards—and Hymnal Cards. 
TEACHERS’ price ay COR TES AL CARDS 


SONS, Publishers = ye in Js Arts, l4l to 147 


IF YOUR SCHOOL USES 


ToMLInson’s are the Best. 


A special price will be made 
on all orversrent in answer 


ohn H. Tomlinson, Pub- 
lisher of & &, Kequisites, 
50 East Madison St. »Chicago. 


ry SE the Order of Serv Bervice, ‘found in The Scholars’ 





WORTH REPEATING. 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH. 


[Translation of an old German hymp, about 1670. ] 


O Eye whose glance no falsehoodt-ean endure, 
Grent me to wisely judge, and well discern, 
Natore from grace—thy light serene and pure, 
From grosser fires that in and round me burn. 
Let no strange fire be kindled on the shrine 
Within my heart, lest I should madly bring 
The hated offering unto thee, O King! 

Ah, blest the soul, whose light is born of thine! 


When reason contradicts thy Jaw, or climbs 

So high, she weeneth to know more than thou, 
Break down her confidence, great God, betimes, 
And teach her lowly at thy feet to bow. 

Nor let my proud heart dictate, Lord, to thee, 
But tame the wayward wil! that seéks its own, 
And wake the love that clings to thee alone, 
And takes thy judgments in humility. 


Absorb my will in thine; support and bear 
Onward in loving arms thy timid child ; 
Thy Spirit’s voice dispels all doubt, all fear, 
And quells the passions erst so fierce and wild, 
Thou art mine ell, since that thy Son is mine; 
Oh, let thy Spirit work w th power in me, 
With strong desire I thirst, I pant for thee, 
Oh, joy! whene’er thy glories round me shine! 


So shall the creature ever serve me here, 

Nor angels blush to bear me company ; 

The perfect spirits to thy throne most near, 
They are my brethren, waiting there for me; 
And oft my spirit joys to meet a heart 

That loveth thee, and me, and every saint. 

Js aught then left can make mesad and faint? 
Come, Fount of Joy! vaia sorrows, all depart! 





GODS PURPOSE IN MAN’S LIFE, 


[President C. D. Foss, in a Baccalauréate sermon at 
Wesleyan University.) 
Life must be given us for some noble 
purpose. A short and easy argument will 
suffice to show this. Everything was made 
with some design. The bare announce- 
ment of tbis proposition is encugh to 
eecure its general approval. The greatness 
of the Creator’s design may be inferred 
from the character of the creature. Take 
the simplest form of existence, a grain of 
sand. Itis hard and gritty, and so may 
be used in polishing ; it may help to rear 
the bulwark of the coast, to prevent the 
ocean from laying waste the land; it may 
put forth its tiny might of gravitation, and 
thus exercise a real and necessary, though 
infinitesimal influence in holding the 
worlds in their places. These, then, are 
the cflices God has assigned it. It does its 
duty. A drop of water is a small thing, 
yet it may help to revive a drooping 
flower, or to quench a dying soldier's thirst, 
or to paint a rainbow. It may babble 
God’s praises in the mountain rivulet, or 
mingle its little note with the majestic 
hosanna of the roaring ocean, for this is 
but the harmonious voice of a great choir 
of drops. These capacities indicate God’s 
design. The ephemeron, sporting in the 
sunshine, was made to begin and end its 
happy fragment of existence in a single day. 
Tae earth was made to last for a few thou- 
sands or perchance fur untold millions ot 
years, to be the home and the school-house 
of man. For our sakes its elements and 
its Jaws exist; for us it spins upon its exis, 
to give us day for work, and night for rest ; 
swifter than a cannon-ball it travels round 
the sun and never tires, that we may have 
the changes of the seasons. It hides its 
precious metals in deep seams, and yields 
its best fruits only to cultivation, in crder 
to teach us industry. It has cool breezes, 
flowery plains, Juscious fruits, to tell us of 
Gd’s love; it bas siroccos and miasmas, 
craggy heights and volcanoes, thora and 
ptisons to remind man of his sinfulness, 
and of his need of a course of stern dis-* 
cipline. These illustrations show us that 
canacity and endowment determine use. 
Now what did God design in making 
man? What is the chief end, the supreme 
felicity of man? For if we may fiad out 
what the all-wise Creator made us fur, we 
shall have discovered the destiny to which 
our mest strenuous energies ought without 
cessation to be directed. We may find out 
God’s design in our creation if we notice 
how he made and endowed us, and _ -w, 
when we had unmade ourselves, he pro- 
vided to remake us, 


GOOD-NATURE AND EARNEST- 
NESS 


[From the Public Ledger. |] 


Good-nature, in itself, is certainly a most 
agreeable quality. It smooths asperities, 
caims violence, promotes pleasant relations, 
performs acts of kindness, and iubricates the 
whole social mechanism, so that its neces- 
sary friction goes on without jir or dis- 





=2 Quarterly. ee | n — form at 75 cents per 


cord, Yet this same admirable character- 
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istic, unbalanced by energy and force, often 
sinks its pcssesscr into an indolent, selfish, 
and apathetic person. Lethargy and - 
pature are often found united, the latter 
seeming to be almost the offspring of the 
former. Such a one dislikes everything 
that is disagreeable, everything that is 
exciting, everything which requ‘res effort. 
It is usually easier for him to oblige than 
to disoblige ; therefore he does many pleas- 
ant and kind things. He hates theexcitement 
of a quarrel; therefore he is often a peace- 
maker. Hecannot endure the agitation cf 
a dispute, therefore he agrees with all he 
can, and when he cannot he does not 
express his disagreement. He does not 
like to witness suffering; so he shrinks 
from all forms of distress and sffliction, and 
would much rather give a dollar to have it 
taken from his view than pay a visit to find 
out how wisely to relieve it. As, however, 
sympathy with pleasure creates agreeable 
sensations, the happy and joyfal find him 
most willing to listen and ready to respond, 
especially if no further demand be made 
upon his activities. He reads and hears of 
the doings of the world around him with 
serenity ; he does not burn with indignation 
at injustice and meanness; he does not 
swell with anger at cruelty and oppression ; 
he is not inspired by a noble enterprise, 
nor enthused by an act of heroism. He 
will never be found among the martyrs, 
and seldom the reformers, for he has no 
intention of striving against the stream. 
He is not radical enough to defend a new 
idea against public opinion, nor conserva- 
tive enough to hold by an old truth that is 
in danger of being lost. He is never very 
daeply in love, nor does he ever experience 
the feeling of ha‘e. He has but few earnest 
friends and no bitter enemies. Mere 
acquaintances generally like him, for he 
rarely opposes them, and is always ready 
to do any favor that does not imply effort, 
and even a great many that do where the 
difficulty of refusing equals that of acceding. 
Such good-nature, however agreeable, in 
hours of ease and relaxation, becomes posi- 
tively displeasing when strength of mind 
or force of will are demanded, and almost 
contemptible in the apathetic indolence 
which enfolds it. 


On the other hand, energy and earnest- 
ness, without good-nature, while command- 
ing respect and accomplishing great results, 
frequently render their possessor obnoxious 
to everyone. He will, a become so 
heated in an argument as to lose both his 
temper and his logic. Or he will be so 
eager toright a wrong, or redress a grievance, 
that he will quite ignore the rigats of the 
opposite party. He will, perhaps, be so 
enthusiastic in some enterprise that he 
will have no toleration for those who are 
not ; or so intensely interested in the affairs 
of another as to neglect his owa. His 
passion for truth will make him severe to 
every species of deceit ; hia principles are 
uncompromising, and he cannot make 
allowance for the shortcomings of those 
who are weaker than himself. He never 
drifts, and is better p'eased to stem the 
current than to go with it. In scciety he is 
by no means a general favorite, fir he would 
far rather benefit another than please him, 
and wou'd sooner censure a fault than 

raise a virtue. Staucch and loyal in 
riendship, he yet often offends by his 
bluntness, and is thought rude and dis- 
courteous, when he only means to be faith- 
ful and honest. He is often disobliging, 
not from any inherent ill-nature, but from 
preoccupation of mind, which prevents him 
from noticing the many courtesies and 
kindnesses which make social life pleasing. 

It is not difficult to see that the finest 
character is that which unites these two 
elements of good-nature and earnestness in 
the fallest measure. No one is too good- 
natured, no one is too earnest, but many 
who excel in onelack the other. Intensity 
of feeling is very apt to be irritable, unrea- 
sonable, unlovely, while good-nature is 
often lymphatic, supine, and indifferent. 
To unite the two in full and harmonious 
propcriions may be beyond the power of 
any one, but it should be the aim of each 
of us to cultivate with diligent care the one 
in which we are most deficient. Eager, 
zealous, enthusiastic men and women 
should see to it that they are not betrayed 
by their ardor into ill temper or bitterness 
towards those who differ from them, or 
carried away by their zeal, so as to furget 
other claims and other interests, or led by 
their candor to hurt needlessly the feelings 
of others; while those who are naturally 
good-natured and agreeable should be 
equally on their guard against that indo- 
lent and passive condition of mind which 
will forfeit important interests and neglect 
valuable results for the sake of tranquility 
and ease, 
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for twenty-five cents. 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW YORK.—“ The paper is &ll I could wish. 
I find no fault with it. It seems invaluable to a 
teacher or superintendent.” J. E. W. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.—‘“I am an ardent ad- 
mirer of The Sunday School Times. I have 
never seen its equal.” » A. B. 

ILLINOIS.—* [ regard The Times as the full- 
est and most valuable help I have.” L.G. C. 

OHIO.—“ Lam highly pleased with your paper. 
I cannot afford to do without it.” R. T. 

RHODE ISLAND.—‘ It is the best pes of 
the kind I have ever read, and I would recom- 
mend it to every Sunday-school teacher.” A. 

.K 





ILLINOIS.—“‘I have used other helps, but 
consider The Sunday School Times far superior 
to anything I ever used.” A. H. McK. 


SOUTH CAROLINA.—"\I am very much 
pleased with The Times. I consider the money 
well invested.” T. F 


. F. B. 

VERMONT.—‘ After reading the Sunday 
School Times a few weeks, I decided I could not 
get along without it, although I had a number 
of other helps.” M. P. D 

IOWA.—"I am heartily pleased with your 
paper, and consider the notes and comments on 
the Sunday-school lessons far superior to any 
that I have ever seen.” A. H.S. 

CONNECTICUT.—“I could not get along 
without your valuable paper to peruse weekly. 
It has been to me interesting, instructive and 
profi a, Se 

PENNSYLVANIA.—“T hope to take your 
paper right along, not only for its valuable les- 
son helps, but also for its able articles on the 
various questions that present themselves.” 

rT 





MICHIGAN.—“T fully appreciate The Sunday 
School Times, and consider it invaluable in the 
preparation of the lessons.” C, A. T. 

GEORGIA.—"' I regard it as emphatically the 
best Sunday-school paper published. I have 
recommended it in every direction, and 


induced many of my teachers to take it. 
“Ww 
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have 
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ILLINOIS.—“T am much pleased with The 
Sunday School Times. It is Just what I really 
need and want.”” G. F. B. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—“I am more than 
pleased with your Sunday School Times. It is 
| a eceinde Ry No live Sunday-school teacher 
should be without it. Put me down a regular 
subscriber.” G, E.G. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.—“I think The Sunday 
School Times the best and most wisely con- 
ducted help on our lessons that I have been able 
to find.” V. E. M. 

ALABAMA.—“ It pleases me better than any 
paper of the kind Lever saw.” J. M. W. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—"T hail its weekly 
coming with eagerness, as not only a help in 


READ THiS TOO. 


44-page book bound in a strong paper cover. 
WHAT IT COSTS. 


specimen copy. 


The price is 25 cents a year, or $25 for a hundred copies @ year. 
schools having little money to use it, it will be sent for three months at a time at the yearly rate. 
To supply a class costs, for example: For jive scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 4 cents: for 
ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three months, 63 cents. 

The number for July, August, and September is a very attractive one. 
Published at the office of The Sunday School Times. 


What They Say. 


More than 300 commendations similar to those given below were received during the month of 
They came without solicitation from Sunday-school superintendents and teachers 
who had been trying The Sunday Schoo! Times for three months. 
subscribers renew their subscriptions, that the publisher is glad to continue the following special 
offer: The Sunday School Times will be sent to any new subscriber, every week for three months, 
The regular price is $2.15 a year. 


So large a share of these trial 


Address, John D. Wattles, publisher, 610 


my lessons, but for so many wise, timely, and 
common-sense suggestions to us.” M. L. B. 

VIRGINIA.—"I find your paper an invalu- 
able aid in teaching my Bible class. I could not 
well do without it.” C. F.C 

PENNSYLVANIA.—“I get more solid in- 
formation from ‘The Times than from all the 
commentaries afloat.” J. S. H. 

MARYLAND.—* Hope to continue in the fu- 
ture a regular subscriber, as I tind The Times 
the best Sunday-school paper Lever saw.” H. B. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—"I can truly say, that 
of the many aids to the preparation of our Sab- 
bath-school lesson, that [ have examined within 
the past year, The Sunday Schoo! Times excels 
all.” J. RA. 

INDIANA.—“In my estimation it is the very 

best help for teachers, in fact, it supplies the 
place of all others that I have examined.” 
8. C. 8, 
NEBRASKA.—“TI think that your paper is 
the best Sunday-school help that I have ever 
tried. I do not wautto be without it as long as 
I teach in the Sabbath-school.” N. L. 

TEXAS.—" If The Sunday School Times con- 
tinues to be as good as it is now, I a se to be 
a constant subscriber in the future.” R. G. 

MICHIGAN.—"I expect to continue a sub- 
scriber so long as it maintains its present high 
standard.” C. M.8. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.—"TI regard the paper 
as one of the most intelligent and useful in the 
English print, not only to Sunday-schools, but 
to the world at large.” C. H. H. P. 

GEORGIA.—“ I like it better than any lesson 
help I have ever used.” B, P. 

sLINOIS.—“I have neither seen nor heard 
of a paper that so fully answers the real want 
of a Sunday-school teacher as The Sunday 
School Times.” W. E. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—“I consider it invala- 
very Sunday-schoo! worker ought to take 
. freshness, its soundness, its advanced 
spirit, commend it to all.” Eb. MeM, 

MASSACHUSETTS.—“ I have come to regard 
both The Times and the Quarterly as indispen- 
sable aids to making my teachers’-meetings 
interesting.” S vs 

ONTARIO.—“I think it the best paper for a 
teacher that is printed, and think every one 
who tries it will never want to give itup.” J. M. 

COLORADO.—"It gives the best and most 
thorough aid in studying and teaching the les- 
son of any help that T have seen.” H. J. 

MISSOURI.—“I not only esteem your paper 
very highly, but really do not Know how to get 
along without it.” C. F. H. 

MISSISSIPPI —"I enjoy the paper very 
much, and hope never to be without it any 
more.” J. H.N. 






Has your school or class ever tried The Scholars’ Quarterly? Sun- 
day-schools of all denominations throughout the country are now using it. 
entirely taken the place of the ordinary question books and lesson leaves. 
of the lesson, together with the home readings, marginal references, and carefully prep 
and questions, it contains handsome colored maps, helpful pictorial illustrations, Bible dictionary 
pages, review exercises, opening and closing exercises, and appropriate familiar hymns. 


In many schools it has 
In addition to the text 
‘ed notes 
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Contains two pages devoted to each Lesson, a Map showing Paul’s Travels, a Model 
Program, an Opening Responsive Exercise, a Review Exercise, a Tempe 
Lesson, and six pages of Music. The Questions are Clear, Stimulating, Thorough. 
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100 Copies for three months cost only - ~ = $3.00 
50 Copies for three months cost only - ~ = 1.50 
25 Copies for three months cost only - . - 075 

Specimen Copy 3 Cents; Single Copy, per year, - ei2 
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1. Seat 1879, 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Hire Insurance Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
INCORPORATED 18%. 

CAPITAL, $400,000.00. AS82TS, $1 ,855,228.04 
JOHN DEVEREUX, PRESIDENT. 


WM, G, CROWELL, Secretary. 
a JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Secretary. 


Hires’ Improved Package makes 
5 gallons of a de- ROOT BEER licious drink — 
heaithy and strengthening. Ask your druggist for it. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 25c. Manufactured only by 
Cras. E. Hires, 215 Market Street. Philadelphia. Pa. 








@ the Order of Service found in the Scbolars’ 
marterly. Issued in leaflet form at 75 conts per 
hundred. No extra charge for postage. 


BLACKBOARDS. 


Any Sunday-school superintendent wishing a Revolv- 
Blackboard, will find the style represented by this 
picture far more satisfactory for his use than the old-fash- 
ioned revolving boards. A medium sized board,—3x4} feet, 
—giving on both sides a surface of 27 rquare feet, costs $14, 
A very large board, 4x6 feet, giving on both sides a surface 
of 48 square feet, costs $17. 
directed, at the expense of the purchaser. 
boxing and shipping. 

The following is taken from The National Sunday 
School Teacher, for April: ‘‘ The publisher of the Sunday 
School Times does furnish excellent blackboards, just as he 
advertises. 
from personal knowledge. 
easily on @ pivot, fastens itself by a spring, and has an 
excellent surface. We should advise superintendents want- 
ing a blackboard to order one of these in preference to the 
clumsy, ill-made, and inconvenient specimens which so often disfigure a Sunday-school room,” 





Sent by express or freight, as 
No charge for 


We have one in our own school, and so speak 
It is tastily gotten up, swings 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
610 Chestnut Street, Phitadelphia, Pa. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Times in good conditich, and have them 
at hand for reference, should use a binder. 
We can send by mail, postage paid, a strong, 

lain binder for $1.00, or a handsome one, 

alf leather, for $1.50. These binders have 
been made expressly for The Times, and are 
of the best manufacture. The papers can be 
pat in the binder week by week, thus 
eeping the file complete. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
610 Chesinut Street, Philadelphia, 





FROM ADVERTISERS. 


From Daniel F. Beatty, Piano and Organ Manuwfaec- 
turer, Wa hington, N. J. 
I consider The Sunday School Times one ofthe very 
best advertising mediums. — 


From Wemple & Kronheim, Lithographers, New York, 
We drsireto assure you that we frel the effects of 


the advertisement in your paper, with the delivery of 
each mail. 


From F. H. Revell, Publisher, Chicago, I. 

Have had about two hundred orders for sample 
copies from one insertion of our smal! advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times, 


From Everybody's Publishing Co., Chicago, Tu., June 

28, 1878. 

The c'reulation of our Everybody’s Paper has 
increased 20 0 O@copies in the last six montos, and we 
a'tribute itin a large mea-ure to advertising in The 
Sunday School Times. We consider it the best adver- 
tising medium in this country. 


From Charves F. Hill, manufacturer of the 
Book Case, Hazleton, Pu 
Allow me to commend The Sunday Schoo! Times as 
a very valuable advertixing medium. The returns 
my advertisement of the Folding Book Case brought 
me, far exceeded any paper I ever tried. I cannot 
understand tuis, but I kuow it isso. 


Folding 


From the Star Parlor Organ Factory of Alleger, Bowl- 

by, & Co., Washington, N. 

Itissimple jus ice to you to say that our standing 
advertisement of one inch bas paia us a hundred foid, 
and when we have used large space on especial occa 
sions we have always experieuced immediate and 
profitable returns. 


From Croft, Wilbur. & Co., 
tione: y, Philade phia. 
After extensive newspaper advertiving, we can 

truchfully say that no paper has brought us so good 

returns as Tue Sunday School Times An advertise 
ment fos rted in its columns bronght us cas orders 
from the larger share of all the states in the Union. 


From J. J. Wilson, 763 Broadway. New York, Manu 
Sucturer and Exhibitor of Stereupticuns.— kk bruary Wb, 
1877. . 

Tt is a pleasure to me to inform you that my adver- 
tising in"The Sunday Schoo! Times has been the most 
satisfactory of any I have ever done. without excep 
tion. Before I had seen the issue containing my first 
advertisement, numerous letters satisfied me T had 
found a medium of the greatest value. Iam glad to 
notice that you rigidly exclude advertisements which 
are intended to deceive by promises that cannot possi- 
bly be made good,and I believe the value ot your 
medium and the good-will of your patrons is largely 
due to this fact. 


Manitifacturers 
January 7, US78. 


wf Confer- 


From Horace Waters & Sons. Deriers in Pianos Or 
gane. ¢te., W Hast l4th Street, New York.—Kebruary 
16, 1877. 

We tuke pleasure in saying that as an advertising 
mediuw we consider The Sunday School Times one 
of tue best we use. 


From William Syckelmore, Printer 

Prilad lphia,— August 41, 1877. 

I have been much gratified with the success attend 
ing my advertisement in The Suuday School Times, 
and shall avail myself in the future of that paper asa 
medium superior to any other within the range of my 
experience, 


and Publisher, 


From T. Coteworth Pinckney, Proprietor of Pinckney’'s 
Agency for Schools and Teachers, 3%) Union Square, 
New Yo. k. 

I have been so gratified with the returns from my 
advertisement in The Sunday School Times that T 
feel impeiled to report the fact to you. I think I may 
sa'ely ray I have received more avswers from my 
advertisement in this paper than from any other T 
have employed. 


From M. W. Smith & Oo., 140 La Salle St., Chicago, IU. 
—January 16, 1577. 
More than three hundred letters were received from 
our one advertisement iu The Suuday Echoo! ‘Times, 


From A. J. Weidener, Proprietor, during the Centennial 

someon, of the Frankiun Hotel, Philadeiphia,—July 31, 

io 

I believe The Sunday School Times to be one of the 
best medinms for advertising many branches of bust- 
ness. I do say couscientiously that I bave heard trom 
my advertisement in your paper oftener than from 
apy cther paper ia which I have advertised this 
season. 


From M. T. Richardson, Publisher of the Housekeeper’s 
Companion, 29 Fulton Street, Brookiyn, N. Y.—Janu- 
ary 19, 1877. 

It is very gratifying during these times to find now 
and then a paper that brings something like an ade 
quate return for the money invested. I have been 
agreeably disappointed with the results of my adver- 
tisement in your columns, 


From the Papyrograph Co., Norwich, Conn.—January 

29, 1077. 

We have received a large number of applications 
for the Papyrograph from persons who re pp to yon, 
including one to-day trom Ene.and. 

We consider yours t! e best mecium we havetried so 
far, and feel weil sat 'sfied with the business the adver- 
tisement bas brought us. 


From Brown's Flexible Weather 

New York. 

It is but just to your valnable 
knowledge its saperior merits 
med.um. 

Having therough'y tested it, and watched carefully 
the results, we can bonestly state that our advertise- 
ment in The Sunday Schoo! Times brought us. more 
cash ord: r3 than did our advertisement in any other 
five religious — Some heavy mal consisted 
largely of orders for goods in which 1t was stated that 
the advertisement was seenin The Sunday school 
Times. These orders Were irom ali parts of the 
country. 


Strip Co., 17 Dey St., 


paper, 
as an 


that we ac- 
advertising 


For Advertising Rates see Publisher's Department 


__ JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher. 
Church Organs. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Builders of the Grand Organ for the CINCINNATI 
Muric Hay: the powertul Centennial Organ; 
tbe great Organ in Plymouth Churcu, Brook 
yu; and of nearly 1,000 uthers for every 
pait of the country. 
ESTABLISHED LN 1829 
We invite attention tu our new 
OBGAN (Of popes only), at prices y 

$1.000 and upwards 

MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS 
are iuvited to app:y to us direct for ali 
connected with our art. 

DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS and specifi 
farnished on application. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
adwrtiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times, 
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BEATTY’S MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY OFFER. 


A $370 13-Stop Parlor Organ for only S$OG.25. 
ON LY f Warranie Great reduction from former Prices for the Summer 


months 1 1879. In orde r to introduce @ New Style Cabi- 






rgan, I willselithe following elaborate highly finished New 
Es Bite Cabinet « > Parlor es in during the Mid-Summer Holiday 


Montha, foronly ae cS my very lowest former 
Yearspr';2 for this BOYVG <a. Se ‘autiful Instrument 

“has been during mong pr st winte or 125.00, butin order to have it 
more widely known, | offerit at the above remarkably low price. 
Order at onee t My cliief objectin making this immense reduction 
this Summer, being to push my sales up to a point beyond all 
former comparison, 


Description of this beautifal Instrument as follows: 


BEATTY ORGAN tranttgrsn: 
Cabinet Organ, 
Style 1686. Height,73in.; Depth, 24in.; Length, 601in. 


Three (3) Sets Reeds. Thirteen (12) Stops. Five (5) Octaves. French 
® Veneered Paneled Cases highly finished, and a beautiful, neat de- 
sign, Beatty’s Improved Knee Swell, and Beatty's new Excelsior 
Grand Organ Knee Swell, The mechani«im, design, and musicin 
this Organ renders it the most desirablé ever before manufactur- 
ed for the parior or drawing-room, Retail price asked for such an 
Instrument by the Monopolists’ Ageuts, about $370.00, 


1 
ieee" Price during the Mid- £ $96, 5 
summer Months, only ™ 

’ Please order the Instrument at once, and pay 
" I for it only after you have fully tested itat yourown home, If it 
mis lt . . We is not as represented,return at my expense, | paying freight both 
re Heese - ways, Remember, this offer is at the very lowest figure, and I 
positively will not deviate from this price. Werranted for 6 years, 
w Every Organ sold, sells others. 23 The most successful 
House in America, More unsolicited testimonials than any manu- 
facturer. 1 have extended my sales now over the entire world, 
The sun shines no where Lat it liehts my Instruments. Sinee my re- 
cent return from an extended tour through the Continent of Ea. 

rope, Lam more determined than ever that no city, sore 
y 


throughout the entire civilized world shall be unrepresented 
my celebrated instruments, 


NEW PIANOS 


$125, $185, $145 and upwards. [9-BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
By Maving recently been.©e 


ELECTED MAYOR 


of my City, and intrusted with its BONDS amounting to 
thousands of dollars, should be sufficient proot of my re« 
sponsibility IllustratedNewspaper giving intormation about 
“ costot Pianos Sid Organs, containing testimonials of thousands 
*vho nro using my instruments, some of whom mgy be in your own neighborhood and you may know sentfree. 
Send tor Special Mid-Suinmer Circular now ready. This offer only good during the hot Sunimer Months, 
Lay Please Show This Magnificent Offer to Your Neighbors. -@& 


Address ail orders to DANICL F. CDEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


BEATTY’S CELEBRATED PARLOR ORGANS. 


The following is a list of names from persons from Ma‘ne to California who have Jat*ly purchased my 
Parlor organs and have the instrument in theirown homes, I have only room for a few names out of the 
many thousand orders I am receiving. I have arranged and classifi d them by States, so ycu can more 
readily find out who have :urchesed in your immediate neighborhood. Please write or ca!lon any one of 
them if you have any duubt in regard to the superiority of my celebrated instruments. 

Arkansaa,—D. W. Manna, Evansville, Washington Co, | Crane, Little Falls, Passaic Co. J. W. Mulford, 27 
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West & Hardy, West Point, White Co., Ark. Street, Camden Co, Joseph DH. Laurence, Cre: am Rid 
Culifornia.—leury Veoman, Mills Ferry, penises Mont uth Co. J. C. Johnson, ieee 3 Point, Atlantic ne 
‘o . J. Bowen, North San Juan, Nevada Cx B. P, Wesevott, Winslow, Camden Co,, N, 

Smith, Igo, Shasta Co. Alice B. bills, Me ndocino ( ity,| New. York.—Miss Fannic BE. Beli, Walden, Orange Co. 

Mendocino Co, John C anes Veentin, Tulare Cv. ©. iL. Davis, Vurh FL hanerty, Seipio ¢ eure, Cay ua ce. Kev. J. J 

Vlymouth, Amador Co., Cal. ilanel, Oleon, Cattaraucus ing, Snow & Co., 

Joloradoe —Mrs J. J. Sinecier, Saqu whe, ae he Co, | lsutchelerville, Saratoga Co, A, A Ebbs, 237 Division Street, 

W. R. Fowler, Canyon ity, Fremont Co. Mrs. 8, W. Harris, | Buf ul . Ari imitage Tyre, Seneca Co, H. H, Warner, 

Fort Uollins, Larimer . ‘v., Colo. Watertown, Joi on Co, EH L. Lundy, Junius, Seneca 
Connectiont. Mrs. 8. it ‘Tracy, Glastonburg, Hartford B Iknap, M tvin, Cattaraugus Co. A. G,. Thomas, 

Co. 8. J. House, Bridgeport. Fairticld « J.C. Carter iben Co, S.S. Vosburg, Conklin Station, Broome 





Beacon Falls, New Haven Co. 


new % . Ni. antic; Pr. Payne, Southold, Sutfolk Co, Miss Lucy E, Lewis, 
New London Co. J. L. Kk. Wyck 


q hth Litehtie id Kirkland, Oneida Co. Andrew Hawks, Fishkill Village, 


Co, Char = E. Prior, Jewett City, New London Co. EB Dutchess Co. Miss Mary Meyer, Matteawan, Dutchess Co, 
Rotsford, New Haven, New Have ma Uo. CU. A, liclbrook, John M. Wood, Wates Centre, F rie Co, A. C. F, Jordan, 
Btafford Br rings, Tolland Co,, Conr Dunkirk, Chautauqua Co Geo. C. Besse z Bartlett 

istrict ef Columbia. —\W. ©. Salt 6th Auditor "3 Office, Oneida Co. James Wilkinson, W alden, Orange Co. F, C. 
Washington. bk. kK. Wheat, St. “Cloud Building, Washir Robinson, M. D., 53 N. Moore st., City. . T. Sanier, 


ton. J. C. Brown, Treasury Department Washingte 
Martin, 62) G Street, Ss. W. ashington, ry 





on. N, Port Richinond, Staten Istand. John Fox, 3 Jacob 
M Street, New York Cc ity. John Everett, ‘Cashier Bruad- 





1 8St., N. W., Ws ashington. M. V. Back way National Bank, New York G ‘ity, N. Y. 
town. Rev. Chas, Wheeler Dennison, Lexington Terrase, North Carolina.—L. 8. Reece, Jamestown, Guilford 
Washingto, Dist. Col. Co, Miss Ida Hardison, Plymouth, Washington Co, Miss 


Delaware. —J. B. Mahony, New Castle. New Castle Co,, | C. N. Parker, Trinity Colle ee, Randolph Co. Henry Smith, 
ol Henderson, Granville Co., N. 

Dakota Terriers. Il, A. Barron, Vermilion, Clay Ohio. —F. J. Langston, Li hy ‘aster, Fairfield Co. N. Ver- 

v., Dakuta million & Co., Arabia, Lawrence Co, Geo, W. King, 
Georgia. einen M. Dean, Leo, White Co., Ga, I’lymouth, Richland Co, John D. Morgan, Brook field, Truin- 
Hilinois. —M. kK. Fester. Argenta, Macon ‘co James M. | bull Co. Miss Lizzie Stewart, Van Wert, Van Wert Co. 
Ney 6 me my A allatin Co, Jolin Smith, Prospect | Miss Libbie Sayre, Apple Grove, Meigo Co. Jacob Dick, 
lark, Dupage Co. L. McCracken, Nashville, Washington New Philadetphia, Tuscarawas Co. Mrs. 8. A. Armstrong, 
Co, Henry fA Manteno, Kankakee Co, Mrs, J. A. | Delaware, Delaware Co. M. F. Parrish, Lee, Athens Co, C, 
Prescott, Warren, Daviess Co. J. M. Hummel, Sandwich, | L. Rose, New Bremen, Auglaize Co. Rev. G. Hulter, 
DeKalb Co, M. Jenkins, Ca ville, St. Clair Co. @. W. McComb, Hancock Co. Wim. Foster, Middlepoint, Van 
Alexander, Rock Bridge, Greene Co, Lsuae ¢ A Wallace, | Wert Co. J. R. Lytle, Yellow Springs, Greene Co, Henr 
DeKalb Co. M. Garvin, Ransom, I. a Salla Cx Lee & Claire, Archbold, Fulton Co. Rev. IL.’ W. Guthrie, Chilli- 
fon, Elizabethtown, Hardin Co, Ww . Fithian, | cothe, Ross Co., Ohio. 

Vermilion Co. H. 'T. Kywer, Danville, Ver ilion Co., Lil. Oregon. J. G. Roberts, Salem, Marion Co. a. R 
Indiana. —James C voper, She Ibyville, Shelby Co, L. N. | Ward, Harrisburgh, Linn Co. $. Handsaker, Dexter, Lane 
Bhaw, Lo anapurt, Cass Co. Lewis Bocock, Marion, Grom Co., Oregon, 

‘O. M Clarkson, Clarksburgh, Decatur Co. A. Pennsylvanta.—John Kuder, Turnersville, Crawford 
Wright, Connersvile, ‘ayette Co, William Perry, aha 3 Co, A. Flanagan, 111 Church Street, Philadelphia. John 
Mills, Fountain Co. N. Newson, Elizabethtown, Bartholo Brabender, Evie, Erie Co, A. HM. Ball, 41 Lime at ts 
mew Co. Katie Morris, Lebanon, Boone Co, KF: M. bilby, | Lancaster. W. w: Van Sant, Le wisville, ¢ the: ster Co, 

Sr., Connersville, Fayette Co., lad, Milnor, Warrensville, Lycoming Co, W., E. Richards, Sole 

Indian Territory. Robert A. Walker, Wau hil-law, | town, Cambria Co. Hl. V. Ashbaugh, Leechburgh, Arm- 
Cherokee Nation, strong Co, L. Tl. Dale, Oil City, Venango Co. Kuth A, 

lowa.—Viucent Gross, Iowa City, Johnson Co. G. H. | Mason, Williamstown, Dauphin Co, A. L. Hunt, New 
Kempker, 8t. Paul, Lee Co. William Noble, Indianola, Brighton, Beaver Co. J. 5. Stahiman, Limeston, Clarion 
Warren Co, John Life, Tracer, Tama Co. Wim. 8S. Wamsley, | Co. 5. KE. Pox, Cornwall, Lebanon Co. Frank J. Bell, Movose- 
Clarksville, Butier Co, Win, OG Thompson, Le Grand, | head, Cazerne Co. Andrew Pentz, Clearfield, Clearfield 
Marshall Co, Chaffee & Williams, Ida Grove, Ida Con] Co. K.P. Lumpbell, Woodland, Clearfield Co, John Lar- 
Ernst Wiedner, Harper's Ferry; Allamakee Co. J. W. | kin, Jr., Chester, Delaware Co, Wm, A, Fetter, Sunbury, 


















Stayner, Coliax, Jasper Co. A. J. Grace, New Sharon, | Northumberand Co. Owens Brothers, Hyde Park, Lu- 
Mahaska Co, J.S. Ackicy, Davenport, Scott Co. E.V!] zerneCo. O.E. Harris, Towanda, Bradford Co, J. Williams, 
Thomas, Bradyvilic, Page Co. DD. Anderson, DeWitt, Clin- |] Lotisville, Warren Co. Win, Underdown, Cashier Mechan- 
ton Co, 8S. H. Gre ene, Adel, Dallas Co., lowa iec’s B wk, Philadelphia, J. H. Alleman, Cashier First 
Canana, —J. Li dy, Chepstow, Washinetén Co. | National Bank, Hanover, Penn 

Enos Keezel, Otts aw: a, Fri anklin C o A.C. Jellison, Wilson, Rhode Island.—G. T. *Crans ‘ton, Wickford, Was ningtee 
Elisworth Co. Rernard Smith, Irving, Marshall Co.| Co, C. L. Rodman, Wakefield, Washington Co, 

Henry Mitchell, Junction City, Davis Co, G. F. Gordon, | Magoon, Lansdale, P rovidence C« Miss Edith A, Sean 
Junction City, Davis Co. R. b. Thomas, Emporia, Lyon | 203 Charles Street, Providence, R. i. 

Co. Henry Strong, Manhattan, Riley Co., Kan, South Carelina,—Thos. E. Newton, Box 403, Charleston, 


Kentucky.—J. A. Doherty, Bristow, Warren Co, J.) 8.0. 
J. Chandoin, Powder Mills, Hart Co. B. W. Penick, Tennesace.—Milton & Ilancock, Dyersburgh, Dyers_Co, 


















Greensburgh, Green Co., Ky. , John H. Wood, Re ~ep! ‘ille, Rutherford Co. J. Dick, New 
Leouisiana,—T. T. Riley, 268 Thalia Street, New Orleans. Jefferson Co, . Kirkpatr ick, Russellville, Namb- 
W. F. Area, Abbeville, Vermilion © Rh. W. Rayne, ‘o., Tenn, 
Comunission “Merch: ant, 609 Carondelet Street, New Orleans, Te sas. Miss Lou Covert, Pilot Point, Denton Co. Wi 
H. Woodward, Indianola, C alhoun Co, Henry Hate her, 
Maine.—Geo. Washburn, East Auburn, Androscoggin | Richardson, Dall as Co, gE. W. Johnson, Corsicana, 
Co. 5. B. Tufts, Rangeley, Franklin Co, Geo, Mazen, M. D.,} Navarro Co, J, C. Traylor, Sr., ce, Jackson Co, 
Oxford, Oxford Co., Me, H. Snodgrass, Nt. Pleasant, Titus Co. _E. G. Brewster, 
Massachusetts. Thomas Hall, Lawrence, Essex Co.] Laredo, Webb Co, T. W. Koyston, Round Rock, Wiliiam- 
Yatrick Healey, Florence, Hampshire Co. ' Thomas G.] son Co. J. L. Tyler Fort Worth, Tarrant Co. John Biar, 
Belding, East Hampton, H umpsliire Co. Robert Lyman, }] Serbin, Le MG ‘o., Texas, ons hk 
Clinton, Worcester Co., Mass, ~ U tah. James Finlayson,- Payson City, Utali Co. Mra 
Michigan.—Jno. B. Collins, P.M, Frankford, Benzie| V. faylor, Corinne, Box Elder Co, L. li. Redd, Harmony, 
Co. Miss E. J. Lickley, Prattsville,’ Hillsdale Co. C. A.| Kane Co,’ A. MeKeller, Fort Douglass. J.A. Browning, with 
Warren, Orono, Osceolo Co. A. P. TMubbard, Reed C ity,| Walker Rros., 5° ith, ake City, Utah. 
Osceola Co, Robert Sleaford, Brighton, Livingston Co, Virgl 1 Mr F. Deyerle, Big Springs, Montgome: 
bv. J. Simmonds, Leslie, Ingham Co, Lewis i Munson, Cc B. rill, Love ly Mount, Montgomery Co. Mary F 
Ovid, Clinton Co. Mrs. A Beebe, Clare, Co., Mich. W a n, Seottsville, Albena arle Co, P. Robertson, 
Minnesota.—Jones & Russell, Lake City, Wabasha Co. ] Spout Springs, Appom uttox Co. Wm. P. Wi augh, Old Town, 
Rev. J. FE. Mernitz, Eitze n, sloumon V o., Minn, Gr. ryson C utrass, Danville, Pittsyivania Co, 
Missiasippl.—D. Craig -& Co,, Co mo, Panolo Co, W.} D r, Jr., Fist verville, Augusta Co, R. A. Clement, 





W. Vann, Air Mount, bees ha Co. Daniel McKenzie, 

Ilernando, De Soto Co. Miss. x 
Missourci.—Samnuel 8, Shaw, Mount Ilope, La Fayette 
Co. Rev. J. F. Mesner, Laciede, Linn Co, J. J. Dawdy,!] © 
t 


re, c ampbell Co. Niemyer, Etheridge & brooks, 
outh, Norfolk Co., Va 

; Virginia. Thomas Nector, Briscoe Run, Wood 
CG Devenny @ Bro., Wellsburg, Brooke Cod. A. 





Kirksville, AdairCo, George A stone, Rict hmond, Ray Co. | Oreutt, Charleston, Kanawha Co. M. F. Mohler, Lowell 
Wm. Triplett, La De Ne, Lewis Co. Wm. Benson, De Lassus, | Summer Co., West Va. 
&t. Francois Co. Mattie Longacre, Kingsville, Johnson Cc w inconain. —G. H. Miller, -o, La Crosse Co, M. 
W. H. Mitchell, Senaca, Newton Co Ww, A. Tarwater Gayhart, Young America, Was nCo, W. W, Ballard, 
Hhelbina, Shelby Co. kh. Cahill, Windsor Henry Co. M Portage City, Columbia Co Noll, Stephensville, 
Higgins, Douglass, Gentry . G,. Barton, Rochester,] Outagamie Co, E. Lanpher, BD n-du-Lav Co, . 
Andrew Co., Mo, Kk. leg, Geneva Lake, Walwor . Roundy, 33 
Nebraska. — J. N. Vineent, Schuyler, Colfax Co. J. E.] East Water Street, Milwankee, 
Shepherd, Umaha, (Box 732) A, E. Hassler, Pawnee City, Ww ashington Territery.—J. Scammon, * Goldendale, 
lawnee Co, BK. Keplinger, umboldt, Richardson Co., Neb. |] Klikitat ¢ Wash. Ter. es : z 
New Hampshire.—Bert. P. Thompson, Leo, Stratford w your Territory.—Mrs. J. M. Tisdel, Rock Springs, 
Co. Hiram Streeter, Franklin vale j ~ <p p k Co., N Sweetwater Co., Wyo. Ter 





























Nevada. — N S. Trowbridg Ty bo. ye e nanda, Frederick Schneir, Oshawa, Ontario, Rev. 
Sherburne, ¢ tarlin, Eiko Co, Ww. .. ‘Smith, Ward « ity, W hite I. id, Oakwood, Ontario. J. B. W! hite, Elizabethville 
Vine Co,, Nev. Gnt uwio. BSF. Clough, Celestine, Quebec. A. B. Snider, 

New Yoreey,- 4. C. Van Puyne, Pine Brook, Morris} (, in Mills, Onta arto.” E. Rand, Canning, Nova Scotia, 
Co, Mrs. Z KEanory, Swedesboro, Gloucester Co Jct J “M abery, North Ridee, Ontario. J. A. Lyon, Fredrick- 
Coombs, Unionville, Gloucester Co. Geo, Bevcroft, Camde nit New Brunswick, Win. Purves, North bydeney, Cape 
« amden Co, Rebecca Voughton, Saleim, Salem Co. Lb, A i Breton, N. & 


Before you purchase a Cabinet or Parlor Organ, be sure to write me for my latest Illustrated 
Newspaper, or write or call on any one of the above persons and ask .hem how they are pleased 
with their purchase. Address all orders to 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey 


mew : 
procte! R| pec 1 79 
y72e2 Box 2793 


GRAND DEPOT, 


The Largest 


Fy DRY GOODS 


AND 


Only the exact goods 
even then, if not as ex- 
exchanged, or the 
Samples or prices, 
ordering, mailed 
ceipt of postal card 
desired, and no 





nia, you can, with the utmost 
satisfaction, purchase the newest 


PHILADELPHIA, 


JOHN 
+. 


ordered are sent, and 
pected, are willingly > 
money refunded. 

with directions for 
postpaid upon re- 
specifying what is 
obligation to pur- 


chase if prices are not satisfactory. 


Address MAIL DEPARTMENT 


For Samples and Supplies, 
No PEPOT, pHIL*0EL® ae 











» GIVEN AWAY ctor 
ay BEHOLDER! 


It holds $6 worth of silver coins in halves, quarters, dimes and nick- 
els. It isnickel-plated and perfect in its operation by pressing down the 
cap and spring with the thuinb and slipping the coin in through the slot at 
the side. To remove the coin press Gown and toward theslot, -_ as each 
one is taken out another immediately springs up to take its place. We 
will send the above (postpaid) to every reader of this paper who willsend 
us 25c. fora6-months subscription tothe AGENTS'JOURNAL, a 16- page 
monthly, devoted to the interest cf Agents. Every one should read 

Frauds andswindlers are shown up i: every issue. It may save a cany 
follars during the year. Postage stampstaken. Address AGENTS' JOURN AL, 251 Broadw ay, New York 








Columbia Bicycle. 


A practical road 
machine. An ordi- 
nary rider can dis- 
tance the best horse 
in a day’s run, On 
———} -xhibition at 813 Arch 
JJ ise Philadelphia. 
Send 3 cent stamp for 
\ SEs and 24 page 
vatalogue, with full 
information. 


THE POPE MF’G CO., 9{ SumMER 8r., Boston, Mass. 


Horsfora' 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 


pared according to the directions of E. N. Hors- 
a 4 late Protessor in Harvard University, 


MAKES A 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


With water and sugar only, and is an excellent 


Substitute for Lemons or Limes, 

For those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 
Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, etc. 

No danger can attend its use. 


Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further par- 
ticulars mailed free on application to manufacturers. 


RuMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
sar For sale by all] — TS 


'S 
















Dap joNth M105 
F ©) and IN V 

Thousands of Infavts are slowly starving because of 
the iaability of mothersto Pood. proper nourishment. 


Do not fail to use Ridge’s F 





“Fiizpatrich’s ‘Premium 
Stained Glass for Churehes. 
Prizes of London, 1871. 
Centennial, Philadelphia, 1876 
226 Stapleton, S.I., New York. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 





tisement in The Sunday Echool Times. 














Church Sets Complete. 
$35 to $500. 


Delivered free anywhere within the New Eng- 
land and Middle States. 50 Styles in Stock.- 


Pews, Settees. Cushions, Chairs, Lecterns, Fonts, 
Altars, and Tables, of the most approved patterns. 
Photographs and price list mailed free if applied for. 


Paine’s Furniture Manufactory, 


__48 CANAL and 141 FRrEnn Sts., Boston, Mass. 


eta eed 
Bars auGeccroRy 
ATTLEBORO: 
J. ESTEY & CO. 


BRATTLEBORO’, VT. 
&@° SEND FORILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE.“@Q 





The mannfacture of these widely known instru- 
ments was begun in 1846, and American enterprise 
and skill have steadily developed this business until 
now it is the larg+st Reed Organ manufactory in the 
world. The unso icited testimony of the most careful 
judges places the ESTEY ORGAN at the heed of all 
others of its class. Send for the new illustrated cata- 
logue. a 


STRAWBERRY Pants | 





E P ROE offers one of the LARGEST and ‘ 
. . 4 FINEST stocks et POT-GROWN & 
and LaYER Strawberry }lauis ever grown in tuls i 
country. srces very ressouable. New Descriptive i 


Catalogue oe : ig all Address, 
. KOE. Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y: 





F you want a cheap lesson belp for your school, i 
I and at the pospe time a good one, send for samples 

of The Weekly Lesson Leaf published at the office of ; 
The Sunday Honool Times, , & cenis .per hua- é 
dred a month. 





SE the Order of Service found in the Scholars’ 
uarterly. Issued in leaflet form at 75 cents per 
hundred, 0 exera charge for posiage. 





